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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne talk of Europe for the day isthe Prince De Jornvitie's bom- 
bardment of Tangier. The reasons for it are as much canvassed as 
ever; the Prince’s skill more so; while the efficacy of the process 
is doubtful: and the French Government cautiously abstain from 
throwing their share of light upon the matter by publishing the 
official despatches from the scene of action. Altogether, the affair 
is not only a nine-days wonder, but a puzzle. English accounts, 
which seem to be trustworthy, represent the Emperor of Morocco 
as having conceded every point demanded by the Prince ; and the 
Prince himself as avowing, after he had received a notification of 
the Emperor's last resolve, that he was disposed for peace; yet, 
without any apparent change of circumstances, there was a change 
of course, and ‘Tangier was bombarded. That is certainly strange. 
It does not appear, indeed, that the terms of the notification re- 
ceived were the same as the terms obtained by Mr. Drummonp 
Hay ; whose mission the Prince refused to recognize. He thought 
that the Moors wanted to gain time ;_ they say in Paris that Mar- 
shal Buceavup sent to spur his intent ; and, although he may have 
been inclined to delay, it does not follow that his ceasing to wait 
any longer was a real inconsistency, or that in his previous pro- 
fessions he was guilty of gross prevarication. But whatever his 
motive, it is clear that he did bombard the place, though not 
quite so clear what success he had. The French accounts, 
which are couched in general terms, are calculated to create an im- 
pression, that with Cesarean brevity he made the assault, destroyed 
the fortifications, and silenced the native guns. Certain English 
critics who stood by, and who are said tu be uaval officers, paint a 
very different picture of his achievements; for, according to them, he 
was bungling even in the working of his ships, and the whole affair 
was a protracted and ludicrous failure. It may be surmised that 
the critics were swayed by national bias or professional jealousy: 
a London Ministerial paper volunteers to be an apologist for the 
sailor Prince, and bids one remember how the tide and the waves 
may have interfered with his evolutions; and allowances of various 
kinds might no doubt be made. But the critics state some facts 
which, until directly contradicted, will be stronger than generalizing 
remarks: the French commanders exposed their ships to be raked 
while taking up their positions ; although a good deal of bricks and 
mortar may have been knocked down, very few guns were touched; 
the steamers skulked about among the neutral vessels ; even some of 
the bombarding ships kept too far off, and their balls fell short; as 
they were towed away, the Moors had the last pop at them; and the 
Moorish flag, instead of being struck, floated aloft as the French gave 
up their labour and withdrew. The object of the bombardment was of 
Course to strike an imposing terror into the Moors: they do not ap- 
pear to have been terrified at all; and the most signal result seems 
to have been a vast deal of amusement afforded to the British tars at 
the awkward scrapes and blunders of the French after their boasting. 
Some cautious persons fear that this ridicule—this “ biting imper- 
tinence,” which has been dubbed in Paris the “ Britannic salt ”— 
may provoke dangerous anger among the Prince’s countrymen at 
home: but yet it may not be without good effects. The facts, 
weeded from all insulting inferences, tend to show that the French 
marine is by no means formidable; though perhaps they do not tell 
so forcibly against the skill and courage of the Royal Admiral. The 
very object of his pamphlet was to declare, that in sailing-vessels 
France could not cope with England; and that the steam-marine, 
so far from being in a proper state, had to be made. He had con- 
demned his tools before there was a prospect of being called upon to 
use them so soon. And his own ship was driven in the closest to 
the hostile shore. The French acquired some credit by their tar- 
get practice in the Mediterranean; but, since the beginning of their 
great naval exertions, they had not before been brought to do real 
work. When a duellist who could snuff a candle with his pistol 
failed to wing his man, it was remarked, in explanation of the dis- 














out, however, imputing any thing like cowardice to the French, this 
result has justified our expectations: they are too anxious about the 
issue, too impulsive, to be well suited to the heavy mechanical move- 
ments of naval warfare, which are not to be hurried on like a hot 
charge of cavalry—not to be hurried over—noi easily to be retracted 
until the close of a bull-dog struggle for life or death. But the 
utility of the lesson is quite lost upon us if ve only employ it to 
mortify. It is well that we should know the French to be not so 
strong as we are in the eminently-aggressive warfare of the sea, be- 
cause France is the most aggressively-disposel power in Europe, 
while we are the most peaceably-disposed—in Europe. Granting 
the utmost extent of failure at sea, France stillhas abundant power 
to maintain her position ; and great would be cur increase of trou- 
ble, great the danger to general civilization, if she were to lose it. 

As to the immediate future in Morocco, the aspect is not of the 
best. The Moors are not cowed, but of course they are exaspe- 
rated. The Prince De Joinvitie has gone on to repeat the dose 
of irritation at Mogador and elsewhere along the Atlantic seaboard. 
And while he is thus prettily employed, the Due De GiucksBEre, 
the young diplomatist who insulted Espartero and would have 
provoked a war between France and Spain but for a cowardly re- 
liance on Spain's weakness, is on his way to Morocco, sent by the 
French Government to conclude a treaty of peace with the Empe- 
ror. France seems at prescat in the humour to choose angry boys 
for her gravest missions. 





Another awful quarrel has agitated Paris—a collision between 
the Government and a school—the Ecole Polytechnique. Through 
some inopportune mischance, the Government could not appoint 
one of the examiners for the annual examination in the regular 
way ; and the one appointed irregularly happened to be unpopular, 
it appears, with all the school,—a bad sign for a teacher: the 
youths whose turn it was refused to be examined by him; they 
were expelled, and the school in a body accompanied them in 
their expulsion; the Government met that alarming move boldly, 
by totally dissolving the school, to reorganize it anew. Louis 
Puiirre is said to have desired such an opportunity to remodel an 
academy which has been a reservoir for Bonapartist and Republi- 
can opinions: and no wonder; but the stepis considered hazardous, 
so popular is the institution. And the method of execution gives 
a ludicrous importance to the quarrel between the King with his 
Ministers and the schoolboys. Marsha! Sourt, the Minister of 
War, was suspended—some say because he did not like to counters 





sign the ordinance of dissolution; Admiral De Mackav was ap- 
pointed to his place for a day, the school was dissolved, and the 
Marshal was agaia jet int~ vince; ive boys having been honoured 
by the appointment of a special War-Minister to do battle with 
them. ‘The affair is to English eyes one of those puerilities that at 
times so possess our neighbours; but only baffle us to know what on 
earth can make grown men so excited about trifles. 





Portugal—* has had another revolution?”—Not yet; but is 
undergoing the vast change of witnessing no change for several 
months. On the contrary, the Liberal Minister strengthens his 
position and grows more and more despotic every week. He has 
not only effected some useful financial and other reforms, but has 
instituted a system of domiciliary visits, and has decreed his own 
power to shift the Judges from place to place, in order that he 
may pack the Bench as well as the Jury, and secure convictions 
against his opponents. Such isthe tale. Some ex- Ministers have 
protested against his being so “ unconstitutional,” and there is some 
popular “excitement”; but such vigorous proceedings promise to 
overawe opposition better than the strange dalliance with rebel 
troops at Almeida during the last revolution. Even the political by- 
stander who wishes well to Liberal institutions can scarcely regret 
the concentration of power, if it be real. In Portugal there has 
been a conflict, not of opinions — they do not deserve the name, 
but of crude notions; not of powerful “ interests,” for what we call 
“interests” have often been powerless, but of adventurers’ inte 
rests—-newspaper interests, guerilla, smuggling, aud peculating in- 
terests. That the people do not know what they think, what they 
want, or what they fear, is proved by their so frequent revolutions. 
Perhaps the best thing to bring their experiences and notions to 
a focus— objectively to shape public opinion— would be the 
growth of avery strong despotic Government. It might esta- 
blish a sort of discipline, organize some elements of order, habi- 
tuate the people to some regular action; and, when become into- 
lerable, it might bring about an effectual reaction. Perhaps that 
is Costa Casrar’s view; and with immense foresight, and greater 
devotion than Quintus Curtius, he sacrifices himself toa repute 
for tyranny, in order to provoke his countrymen to a deliberate re- 
sistance that may destroy him but save them! 





The Irish Repealers have made a new movement ; or rather, they 





crepant results, that the candle had not a pistol in its hand. With- 


have laid their grasp on the Temperance movement, long accused 
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of being too much at their service, and have now openly appro- 

riated it. The Repealers, with the sanction, it is alleged, of 

ather Matuew, are to take “ the pledge ” against drinking spi- 
rituous liquors—until the Repeal of the Union! Also, the Re- 
pealers are to take a pledge against tobacco; and, after May 1845, 
against all exciseable articles. The purposes of this on the part of 
the incarcerated Arch-Repealer are obvious: by the close alliance 
with Father Maruew. he enlists in his favour a prevalent fancy of 
the day, and that a fancy of the religious type; he artfully, if not 
very consistently, associates Repeal of the Union with the prospect 
of renewed sensual gratifications, just as Mahomet associated with 
his doctrines the company of houris and other delights in Paradise ; 
and, under cover of a virtuous moderation in diet, he begins a law- 
less attack on the revenue, already damaged by Father Matuew’s 
pious successes. Tle only part of the matter for surprise and re- 
gret is the Father’s consent to prostitute his mission to factious 
purposes, after he hzd so well shielded it from such suspicion. If 
O’CosneE Lt gains br tacking his transient interests to more perma- 
nent interests, by just so much does Father Matuew lose. Even 
if the Temperance movement appeared to be making lee-way, 
which is to be surmised, the mistake and weakness of resorting to 
such an expedient ire not the less. Possibly, however, there may 
be a little pious fraud in the alliance: by allowing his flock to take 
“the pledge” wnti “ the Repeal,” the priest may think that he 
has trapped them into taking it for ever, or, as the saying is, until 
the Greek Kalends 


The Court. 
Tue calm of a progitiouS convalescence still pervades Windsor Castle. 
The Queen and her little Prince are going on so well, that Dr. Locock 
was released on Tuesday, not only from immediate attendance at the 
Castle, but for a Continental tour. 

Prince Albert diversifies the days with the usual military and sport- 
ing amusements : on Monday and Wednesday he inspected the Scots 
Fusileers in garrison; on Tuesday he went out deer-shooting; on 
Thursday, rabbit-shocting. 

The Prince gave an audience to Sir Robert Peel yesterday. 

Saturday was the Duichess of Kent’s birthday. Her Royal Highness 
breakfasted at the Castle ; received visits in the day, at Frogmore, from 
Prince Albert and the Luke of Cambridge; and dined with the Prince, 
as usual, in the evening. 

The Dutchess of Glowester visited the Dutchess of Kent, on Thurs- 
day, at Frogmore; and tke Queen and Prince Albert, at Windsor Castle. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
and Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, left Kew, on Monday, to 
visit the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers; and re- 
turned to Kew on Thurs¢ay. 

Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar took his departure from Bushy Park 
on Monday, for Marlborough Hous» ; ~hence he set out for Scotland. 


The Petropolis. 

The Committee of Aldermen assembled again on Saturday to consider 
the proposed steam-boat regulations. Some more objections were of- 
ferred; and the Committee proceeded to make such alterations and 
amendments as they thought necessary. The regulations are to be re- 
ported to the Court of Aldermen on the next Court-day. Some new 
regulations for barges may be expected. 

A dinner was given on Monday by the Junior United Service Club, 
at their house in Charles Street, St. James’s, to the hero of Jellalabad, 
Sir Robert Sale. Sir William Nott was also invited, but was unable to 
attend, from indisposition, 

A handsome building at New Cross, forming the Royal Naval School, 
was opened on Monday. ‘The purpose of this school is to furnish, at a 
moderate expense, a first-rate education to the sons of naval officers. 
The building will accommodate 250 boys. 





The trial of James Cockburn Belaney, surgeon, of North Sunder- 
land, for the murder of his wife by administering prussic acid, began, at 
the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, and closed on Thursday. 
The prisoner pleaded “ Not guilty.” The case for the prosecution was 
stated by the Solicitor-General, in a plain and even forbearing manner ; 
and a great number of witnesses were examined. From the nature of 
the case, the evidence was entirely circumstantial; as the fact that the 
poison had been taken was not denied, but only all motive and active 
participation in giving it. In November last, My. Belaney, then prac- 
tising in Sunderland, married Miss Rachel Skelley. Subsequently, that 
lady’s mother died, and the bride inherited her property. They came 
to town on the 4th of June, and took lodgings at Stepney. Mrs. 
Belaney then expected in two or three months to become a mother. 
She was not very well on the 4th, but on the 5th she was better. On 
the 8th, Mrs. Heppenstall, their landlady, was suddenly summoned to 
Mrs. Belaney’s bedroom : she was gasping for breath, her husband stand- 
ing over her with a lancet in his hand ; a surgeon was sent for; but before 
he came, after one shriek, (the last act, said the medical men, of volition, ) 
she died. Prussic acid was at once recognized as the cause of her death, 
though the surgeon at first kept the suspicion to himself. Such were 
the admitted facts : the inculpatory evidence consisted of some collateral 
facts, and a tissue of falsehood which threw a strong shade of sus- 
picion on the husband. It appeared, that before leaving Sunderland, 
he and his wife had made wills in each other’s favour. On the 
7th June, he went to Mr. Donoghue, a surgeon, whom he caused to 
procure some drugs, among them prussic acid; which he was in the 
habit of taking himself for some internal nervous or dyspeptic com- 
plaint. In a letter written on the 5th to a person in Sunderland, he 
said that his wife was unwell. Next day he wrote that she was 
very ill, and that she had been attended by two doctors, who expected 
that she would miscarry ; which was false. A third letter, posted if not 
written on the 8th, after she was dead, said that his wife was worse, 
and that her medical attendant and himself both thought that she had 
disease of the heart; a fourth, on the 9th, announced that his beloved 
Rachel was no more, While his wife was lying in the agonies of 








death, he told Mrs. Heppenstall that Mrs. Belaney had had “ fits” 
before, but that she would never get over that one; and he al. 
lowed friction, cataplasms, and such remedies, which could have no 
effect on the real cause of the lady’s illness, to be used. When Mr, 
Garrett, the surgeon, came in on the 8th, Mr. Belaney told him that his 
wife had only been taking a little salts. On Monday began the ip. 
quest, and a post mortem examination was ordered; which disclosed the 
real cause of death beyond a doubt. Before that result was known to 
him, Mr. Belaney confessed the fact to Mr. Garrett; but explained that 
he had diluted some prussic acid to keep for his own use, and had left it 
carelessly in a tumbler, having broken a phial; and that his wife had 
accidentally drunk it in mistake for a dose of salts. Mr. Garrett asked 
why he had not made this statement before? to which he replied, that 
he was too much ashamed and enraged with himself. This explanation 
he also made in private letters to Sunderland; adding, that he did not 
know what he was about. Such was the evidence for the prosecution, 
For the defence, Mr. Erle contended that his client had no motive to 
the imputed crime, and that his story was the true one; and a great 
number of witnesses were called. One was Mr. Clarke, a master. 
mariner and an acquaintance of Mr. Belaney, who was sent for on the 
8th, and was actually present at Mrs. Belaney’s death. He heard the 
husband exclaim that she would not recover, and that it was entirely 
owing to his own gross neglect; and on Monday he told Mr. Clarke 
the story of the mistake. Many witnesses, friends from Sunderland, 
described Mr. Belaney as a thoroughly humane man, and more kind 
and attentive to his wife than husbands usually are; while Mrs. Be 
laney, a woman of attractive appearance and engaging manners, re. 
ciprocated his affection in the most unequivocal manner ; and after her 
death, the husband’s aspect was marked by all the traits of a profound and 
sincere grief. Mr. Baron Gurney summed up, commenting at length on 
the bad but perhaps erroneous impression which the intricate falsehoods 
of the prisoner were calculated to make; and the Jury, after retiring 
for half an hour, returned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” Hearing the 
acquittal without apparent emotion, Mr. Belaney bowed, and retired 
from the bar. 


From a statement in the Times, it appears that the Home Secretary is 
not the only official who has opened post-letters to obtain information, 
Six letter-carriers and a sub-sorter have been suspended for opening 
letters addressed to sporting gentlemen, and thereby obtaining hints on 
betting which they made use of themselves or sold to others. An 
inquiry respecting the matter is in progress, 

Alfred Walker, a bug-destroyer, has been charged at Marlborough 
Street Office, with stealing some 500/. in money, and a quantity of 
jewellery, the property of the Earl of Harrowby’s housekeeper. 
Walker got entrance at the Earl’s to carry on a warfare against the 
vermin. 

Two poor girls threw themselves into the Surrey Canal, on Wednes- 
day morning, and one was drowned; the other being rescued by a ship- 
wright. They were sisters ; and with two other sisters lived at Deptford, 
obtaining a miserable subsistence by making slop-shirts, for some of which 
they were paid only five farthings. The young woman who destroyed 
herself was harassed by what were to her serious involvements—the 
threat of imprisonment for three shillings of costs, inflicted by a Magis- 
trate for a quarrel which she had with a woman ; and the having pawned 
some shirts to obtain money to pay her rent. 

A boy in Westminster has died of a hurt received while playing at 
a species of leap-frog called “ Spanish flies,” in which each leaper kicks 
down the boy he passes over. In this case the lower part of the boy’s 
backbone was injured, causing an effusion of blood on the spinal cord. 

An explosion of foul air occurred in a sewer at Southwark, on Mon- 
day morning ; some workmen employed to clean it out having carried 
a candle with them. One of the men was badly hurt. 

A fire which broke out in Richmond {early on Tuesday morning, at 
the Cricketers public-house, consumed that building, a large dwelling- 
house on Richmond Green, &c.; and a female servant at the public- 
house was dangerously hurt in jumping out of a second-floor window. 

Mr. Dyce Sombre, the lunatic, has contrived to escape from the po- 
lice who were appointed to watch him, 


The YProbinces. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol began his triennial visitation, 
at Newnham, on Tuesday; when there was a numerous attendance of 
clergy belonging to the district. ‘The Bishop's charge related in great 
part to church-extension and the expediency of diffusing and improving 
education under the superintendence of the Church, especially by 
means of training-schools. In this part of his speech he made favour- 
able mention of an act passed last session— 

“ I speak of the Endowment Act ; by which, in anticipation of cathedral pre- 
ferments falling in, stipends are provided for a certain number of clergymen, who 
are to labour in the new districts: and it is to be presumed that no great length 
of time will elapse ere these districts shall, by their own exertions and by the 
assistance of private parties, have procured the means of erecting a church, 
The principle of this measure has met with approbation wherever it is under- 
stood. Wherever a district is constituted in the manner prescribed, the appoint- 
ment of a clergyman is the immediate consequence; and a large population, 
hitherto destitute, will enjoy the undivided attention of a minister living among 
them, and exercising pastoral superintendence among the sick as well as the 
whole, in compliance with the Apostolic precept.” 

But the part of his charge which has attracted most notice relates to 
the Tractarian schism ; about which he declared that his opinions had 
undergone no change— 

“ Everything has tended to confirm my opinion that the tendency of those 
writings is to Romanism. It is painful to my feelings now, as on a former 0C- 
casion, to utter a remark which I know will give some clergymen pain, for 
whose worth and character I have a sincere esteem; but whatever my real sen- 
timents are, such and such only must I declare. It would be of little value to 
you to come and meet your diocesan, and listen to his counsel, unless that 
counsel was the offspring of his own unbiassed judgment and mature convic- 
tion. ‘The party that public opinion considers the leaders of the movement, 
am far from thinking deserve the unqualified censure which has been heape 
upon them: neither do I deny that the Church owes them an obligation. | 
is much to be wished that every one of their opinions was considered on its 
own merits, and that the general adoption of such parts as are consistent wit 
the precepts and practice of the Reformers would take place ; for it would do 
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and dissension, and ill-feeling, than all the denun- 
cjations we hear in such abundance. The rapid advance of such a party as lam 
referring to seems the q e of a tendency natural to man, to run, under 
such circumstances as I am speaking of, into the opposite extreme. * * 


more to put an end to strife, 





What may be the result of the movement which has existed in the Church for 


ten years it would be presumptuous in me to attempt to foretel ; but my own 
anticipation is favourable; and I venture to hope that the same kind Providence 
which has hitherto watched over and protected the Church will continue to do 
go unto theend. I cannot for a moment entertain the idea that Popery will 
ever be dominant again in this country. I believe no country that once threw 
off the yoke ever submitted to it again; and it is not probable that this en- 


lightened nation, on which Heaven continues to lavish its bounties, physical as 


well as intellectual, will embrace those long-discarded superstitions. The pe- 
riodical publication from which I used to receive my information as to the sen- 


timents and movements of the party is abandoned and defunct; and some of 


the most learned and respectable of the party have publicly renounced and 
withdrawn from the association. 


distinction, to the influence of which, although perhaps unknown to themselves, 


the conduct of the parties to whom I am referring may be attributed. To you, 


my reverend brethren, let me advise, that whatever your sentiments may be on 
any particular point, express them with that moderation which the Apostle 
enjoins.” 

A new monastery of the order of the Cistercians, recently erected 
in Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire, was consecrated with great pomp 
on Tuesday last. A party of English Cistercians arrived at this spot 


from the monastery of La Trappe some time ago, and have ever since 


been lodged in temporary buildings. This is the description of the es- 


tablishment— 


“The building of the monastery, which from various causes has occupied a 
long period of time, consists of cloisters, chapterhouse, refectory, dormitory, | 


calefactory, guest-house, prior’s lodgings, lavatory, kitchen-offices, &c. The 
buildings are erected in the greatest severity of the lancet style, with massive 
walls and buttresses, long and narrow windows, high gables and roofs, with 
deeply arched doorways. 
the monastery; and every portion of the architecture and fittings corresponds 
with the austerity of the order for whom it has been raised. ‘The space en- 


closed by the cloisters is appointed for the cemetery ; a stone cross, similar to | 
| that if they were to lay before the Commission some well-digested scheme for 


those which were formerly erected in every churchyard, is set up in the centre; 
and the memorials of the departed brethren will be inserted on plain wooden 
crosses at the head of the graves. 
granite, which from its colour harmonizes well with the romantic surrounding 


masses of this rock.” 


The strike of the pitmen in the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham is at an end; the whole of the collieries, with very unimport- 
ant exceptions, having engaged all the workmen they require on the 
terms and conditions offered by the coal-owners before the 5th of April, 
when the strike commenced. 


for negligence in taking an insufficient security for 300/. which had 
been placed in his hands for investment, the Jury found for the plaintiff, 
with 300/. damages. 

The master of the Earl Vane, of Sunderland, has been committed for 
trial at that place, for attempting to scuttle the ship, by boring holes 
through her when off the North Cape, on the voyage to Archangel. 
The man is considered by some to be insane; he is by no meansa 
thorough seaman; and the command almost totally devolved on the 
mate, who treated his pseudo-superior very roughly; and this, with 
delay caused by contrary winds and accidents, preyed upon the man’s 
mind, and induced him to act so strangely. 


Halsey, the master of the Thomas Bennett, who was killed by the cook 
of the vessel. 
man. 
Halsey drank a great deal; he was then much excited with liquor, 
and abused and annoyed those attending on him: he was very dissatis- 
fied about his dinner; when it was prepared he would not eat it; it was 
removed; and he called for it again. In this state he attacked the 


cook with a carving-knife; there was a struggle; the captain was | 
All the witnesses agreed that the cook acted in | 


wounded, and died. 
it eee and the Jury returned a verdict of “ Justifiable Homi- 
cide. 

The case was gone into at the Police-office, on Thursday week, and 
adjourned till Monday ; when the prisoner was again remanded till the 
Magistrate could consult the Government on the point of international 
law, the dead man being a foreigner. 

On Thursday, Mr. Rushton, the Magistrate, stated that he had re- 
ceived a communication from Sir James Graham, enclosing the opinions 
of the Law- officers of the Crown on the case; and, as the American 
Consul did not appear to make any claim on the part of Halsey as a 
citizen of the United States, the prisoner was discharged. 

A Jury who have sat at Hulme, near Manchester, on the body of 
Jane Millen, have returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against 
Evans. He has been arrested. 

h Beards, who murdered Elizabeth Griffiths, at Wednesbury, was 
anged lt Saturday, at Stafford. In a confession, he declared that he 

— to Mr. Crowther $ toask for work; the woman irritated him by 
arsh language ; on which he murdered her, and his robbing the house 

was an afterthought. 

‘ Another death has occurred from the hanging of Saville at Notting- 
am. Frederick Smith, a boy fourteen years old, having witnessed the 


ment on a tree: he was found dead. 

A shameful case of punishment by “ fees,” where the smallest amount 
of punishment by fine was inflicted by the Magistrates, has just oc- 
curred at Witney. ‘Two girls trespassed on a farm; the farmer merely 
est to let others know that they must not trespass in the same way; 
prosecuted them, and the Magistrates fined the girls twopence each : 

he fees, however, were twelve shillings in each case; and one of the 
= was sent to prison for fourteen days because she was unable to pay 
sum ! ; 








There may still be some who continue their 
zeal for Romanism, and who display their skill in balancing themselves so nicely 
on the edge as to prevent them from plunging into the abyss below. But this 
may be explained on a well-known and universally-felt principle—the love of 


| mouthshire. 


Solemnity and simplicity are the characteristics of 


The monastery is built of a species of 
country. 
scenery. The grounds cultivated by the monks are also surrounded by irregular | 2 
night; which was chiefly distinguished by an inauspicious misunder- 
| standing. 


: ape : | the language used by Lord Erne? 
A Coroner’s inquest has been held at Liverpool on the body of | 


Halsey was an American; Kent, the cook, a Liverpool | 
For several days before the one on which his death occurred, | 


| would either withdraw the bill or at all events postpone it. 
| O'Connell reported a resolution passed by the Parliamentary Committee 


IRELAND. 

The meeting of the Irish Agricultural Society, in Dublin, on 
Wednesday and Thursday last week, supplies some notabilia besides 
the exhibition of the stock. At the Council dinner, on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Naper, of Loughcrew, acting as Vice-President, delivered 
some strictures on the low wages of his country— 

That learned and highly-gifted gentleman, Dr. Kane, had called the atten- 
tion of the country to the necessity, justice, and good policy of remunerating 
liberally the agricultural labourer; and in the last chapter of his valuable wor 
on the Industrial Resources of Ireland, had clearly demonstrated this pro- 
position, that cheap labour would eventually prove anything but cheap work. 
He trusted that this great society would adopt that sentiment as their own, 


| and hoped the day was not far distant when the truth of it would be ac- 


knowledged throughout the length and breadth of the land. In travelling on the 


| train to London, he met at Rugby two intelligent fellow-travellers, with whom 


he fell into conversation. One of them was an elderly gentleman from Mon- 
He was well versed in all matters connected with the science of 
agricultural improvement, and appeared to take a deep interest in Irish affairs* 
They had a long and interesting conversation ; in the course of which they 
took occasion to allude, at some length, to the different condition of the lower 
orders of society in both countries. Opposite them sat a gentleman who was 
one of the directors of the railway upon which they were travelling. With him, 
too, was a man of shrewdness and intelligence. He entered into conversation, 
and asked him how it came that be and men of his class, who principally re- 
sided in towns and had their money in the Stocks, (generally speaking,) got 
their labour done in a better and more satisfactory style than agriculturists ? 
The director replied, with great force and truth, that the reason why this 
happened was, because he and men of his class paid the labourer honestly and 
liberally in the proportion of what he was able to do, and accordingly bad their 
work well done. There was in that room a gentleman, whose name he could 
mention, who had adopted this principle in its wisest and most liberal sense. 
He paid his servants in the honest proportion of their works ; he treated them 
as friends and as part of his family ; and the wisdom of his so doing was 
eloquently evidenced in the success which had attended him in all his agri- 
cultural pursuits. * * * He was not without hope that there were better 
days in store for their country ; and he was inclined to believe that much good 
might result from the Landlord and Tenant Commission which was now sitting. 


| A distinguished member of that body had assured him that the Commission 
| would gladly take into consideration any judicious suggestion consistent with 


their duties that might be made to them: and, for their own part, he thought 


improving the condition of the agricultural labourer in Ireland, they would by 
so doing discharge a duty which they owed as Irishmen to themselves and ‘heir 
( Cheers.) 

There was a grand banquet in the Theatre Royal on the Thursday 


Among the speakers was the Earl of Erne, a Vice-President 
of the Society; who took occasion to remark, that there had been a 
great improvement in the state of the agricultural population: this he 
imputed to the landlords, whom he declared to be all good—or at ieast a 
majority of them: but he asked if it could be ascribed to the collection 
of money from week to week, from month to month, from year to year ? 


| This allusion to the Repeal Rent provoked a storm of hisses, with some 


: d 2 2 —s pis teats pea 
At Liverpool, on Monday, in an action against Mr. Aldis, a solicitor, | cheers, and great confusion. 


Mr. Smith O’Brien, who sat near the 
Chairman, rose and left the place, followed by Mr. Nicholas Maher, 
amid the loud cheers of their friends. Lord Erne continued his speech 
undaunted ; but did not prosecute bis attack on the Repealers. 

Next day, Mr. Smith O’Brien addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the Society, briefly reciting the facts; stating that he had attended the 
dinner under the belief that the political opinions of the mauagers of 
the Society would not be allowed to manifest themselves in such a 
manuer as to wound the feelings of any section of the subscribers ; de- 
claring that he had left his seat rather than convert the meeting into a 
political debating society; and asking whether the Society sanctioned 
The Council of the Society met on 
Friday evening, the Marquis of Downshire in the chair, and agreed to 
a minute, in which they said— 

“ Lord Erne having come forward and expressed, in the promptest and most 
handsome manner, his regret that any observations should have fallen from him 
of a political tendency, and calculated to offend the feelings of any member of 
the Society—and which expressions were contrary to one of its fundamental 
rules—it was unanimously resolved, That it isa matter of the greatest grati- 
fication to the Council that so satisfactory an explanation has been given by 
the noble Earl; retaining as they do the strongest conviction that the security 
and prosperity of this great Society can only be preserved by a complete absti- 
nence, at all its meetings, from allusions of a political tendency.” 

This resolution was duly forwarded to Mr, O’Brien; who expressed 
himself quite satisfied ; and thus was the feud appeased. 








The usual meeting of the Repeal Association was held on Monday. 
Mr. Dillion Browne took the chair, and repeated the abuse of the Cha- 
Titable Bequests Bill which he delivered in the House of Commons. If 
the Irish Members, he said, had made the least opposition to the mea- 
sure, it would not have become the law of the land. In the course of 
the many interviews he had with Lord Eliot on the subject, his Lordship 
unequivocally stated, that if it were the wish of the Irish Members, he 
Mr. Daniel 


of the Association before their separation, thanking Mr. Smith O’Brien 
for the services which he had rendered to Ireland. The resolution was 
adopted by the meeting. Mr. M‘Nevin, a barrister, brought forward a 
report on the “hurrying of bills through Parliament”; and commented 
on the indecent haste with which measures, particularly those having 
reference to Ireland, were passed ou the termination of the session ; 


| whilst the early part of it was spent with little or no advantage to the 
country. 


Referring to Sir Robert Peel’s altered sentiments towards 
Ireland, Mr. M‘Nevin expressed his conviction that sincerity could not 


execution, wished to know “ how hanvine felt.” ¢ : - | be expected in a statesman educated in the school of Eldon. Sir Valen- 
elt,” and tried the experi- | ,. : s . 
a ? E | tine Blake read a letter from Dr. M‘Hale, the Roman Catholic Arch- 


ae > 
bishop of Tuam. 


The Archbishop had received a letter from the 
Association, enclosing a resolution for the more extensive circulation of 


his Irish translations ; expressing his satisfaction at this encouragement 
of the native literature, he approvingly mentions a pupil in the study— 


“lo Mr. S. O’Brien my special thapks are due, who, by introducing this 


subject entirely unsought, bas given a proof of his appreciation of the genuine 
language and literature of Ireland. 
he is about learning the language of his fathers. 
moral courage and vigour of mind to disentangle oneself from the fine meshes of 


I am rejoiced that, far younger than Cato, 
It requires, perhaps, not less 


small and foolish anti-national fashions, than it does to grapple with the more 
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formidable difficulties of anti-national misrule. It well becomes him to be the 

foremost in asserting and cultivating the venerable language of his country, 
whose ancestor stands out the most prominent name in its dark annals, and to 
the celebration of whose reign in achieving the freedom of Ireland the most 
precious specimens of its ancient literature have been devoted.” 

Mr. D. O'Connell junior, in making his customary report of good 
health and spirits from the prison, suggested a new movement— 

He could state it to be the opinion of Mr. O'Connell, that the Association 
should take steps to get as many persons as possible, not being already pledged 
Teetotallers, to take the Abstinence pledge for a limited period—that is, until 
the Repeal of the Union. Mr. O'Connell had consulted Father Mathew, who 
approved of the limited plan for those who would not take the pledge for life. 
Four of Mr. O’Connell’s grandsons had already taken it in the limited shape ; 
and Mr. Smith O’Brien upon his return from the country would probably 
shape a motion for an aggregate meeting at Clontarf, or some other suitable 
vicinity, to administer “ the Repeal Total Abstinence Pledge.” He had also 
reason to know that Mr. O'Connell concurred in another suggestion of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, to have another pledge taken as universally as possible, against 
the consumption of tobacco in any shape until the Repeal of the Union. That 
pledge, if universally or even generally taken, would bave a great effect upon 
the minds of British statesmen in favour of doing justice to Ireland. He knew 
that it was the intention of Mr. O'Connell himself, upon the 30th of May 
1845, to institute a pledge for the non-consumption of exciseable articles in 
Ireland, and also a pledge for the non-use of any article not of Irish manufac- 
ture. All these pledges would be upon the same footing as the Total Absti- 
nence pledge. In reporting to the Association the state of the imprisoned 
martyrs, he had distinctly to state, of his own knowledge, that nothing could 
give more pleasure and comfort to them than the continued tranquillity of Ire- 
land. How insane must the policy of the British Minister be, to think that 
he can delude such a people by hypocritical pretences and plausible words; and 
how much more than insane must he be to refuse that people justice and con- 
Stitutional freedom! 

Mr. Henry Grattan made a long speech on Mr. Smith O'Brien’s cor- 
respondeuce with the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural Society—which 
he caused to be inserted on the mintices—on Repeal, and other topics. 
The Rent for the week was 1,162/. 


The Archbishop of Tuam, whose epistolary copiousness is well known» 
has just wriiten a letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Charitable Bequests 
Bil!, marked by the Prelate’s usual fierce sarcasm. He congratulates 
the Premier on his receut victorics in the House of Ccmmons, and on 
having been “so successful in taming the fiery patriotism of the 
Celtic Whigs as to make them put on, with the utmost equanimity, the 
igno” inious yoke of the Saxon Tories.” 

“ At the tail of the session, verifying the ancient proverb of being fraught 
with poison, a measure clearly and incontestib/y bearing on the face of it evidence 
of hatred to the Catholic religion (!) is introduced into Parliament; and in- 
stead of meeting with opposition from the professing Catholics of the House, 
is hailed as a boon conferred on the Catholics of Ireland! They might have 
delivered their own individual opinions, and poured forth their gratitude for 
the showers of Ministerial patronage for which they thirsted, but they had no 
right to misrepresent and insult the Catholic people. No time was allowed for 
petition or remonstrance; but even during the brief interval in which the bill 
was hastily precipitated through the House, there was more than sufficient-of 
the public feeling manifested to convince them, if they were not deaf and blind, 
that the bill was universally execrated. Numbers of the Catholic clergy and 
people petitioned against it. Many of the Catholic Bishops from the pro- 
vinces, some in union with their clergy and others assembled in synod, sent 
forth in explicit terms their remonstrances and their reasons against this atro- 
cious bill. The Repeal Association, the best (!) and most unequivocal organ 
of the feelings of the Irish people, denounced it. The public journals that re- 
flect faithfully the national mind were equally unsparing in their condemna- 
tion of this penal measure. The son of the great and revered individual who is 
now paying the forfeit of loving his country and his faith too well, found it ne- 
cessary, in defence of his father’s insulted honour, whose name was attempted 
to be treacherously mixed up with this odious transaction, to come forward 
and repel the idea of any, even of a constructive identification, with a bill of 
which the accursed object is to rivet again the fetters which he was so success- 
ful in breaking. Thus, through every channel from which the feelings of the 
people usually find vent, was poured indignant condemnation of the measure. 
And yet the recreant Members for Ireland—it is unnecessary to point out the 
exception—persevere to welcome as a boon a bill so universally stigmatized.” 

It was, says the Archbishop, a master-stroke of a terrible policy to 
imprison Mr, O’Connell—~ 7 

“ His seasonable letters would have conveyed lessons of awful warning to the 
Catholic people. The tones of his indignant denunciation would have rolled 
dismay along the benches of the Treasury, and checked the terrified Minister 
from profanely handling the sacred ark of our religion.” 

The Archbishop makes specific objections to the measure, but not 
always in very clear language. He objects that the Commissioners will 
have power to adjudicate on matters not within their province,—usurping 
the rights of each Bishop within his own diocese and of the Pope over 
all. That Roman Catholic Prelates may be appointed does not re- 
medy this evil; but that portion of the bill is “ frightful, daring, and 
revolutionary.” He objects that “no religious orders are to be tole- 
rated; hence no pious or charitable donations to sustain them.” One 
objection we will oot venture to translate, because we do not under- 
stand it— 

“ Why, it may be asked, introduce and persist in retaining the damning 
clause of invalidating the will of an unjust spoliator, should he not be fortu- 
nate enough to ‘redeem his soul by alms,’ by disposing of his real property 
three months before his decease? Let not the abettors of this bill affect to be 
shocked at the epithet with which it is qualified.” 

Sir Robert Peel is promised more of these edifying strictures. 


The Limerick Chronicle relates a very bold abduction of a young lady 
of that city. 

‘Miss Cussen was walking in company with her aunt, Mrs. O'Leary, on the 
Roxborough Road, when they were met by four men, unknown, one of whom 
was armed, who seized on Miss Cussen, and dragged her down the avenue lead- 
ing to the Cork road, where two covered cars were in waiting, in one of which 
a respectable young man, in appearance, was observed. ‘Lhe victim of this 
audacious outrage screamed violently when torn from the grasp of her aunt ; 
and with violent exertion was thrust into the car in which the gentleman was; 
when another struggle ensucd, and she succeeded in getting out ; but was again 
dragged into the vehicle; and the assistants having mounted the second car, 
the party drove off rapidly on the Cork road with their prize. There were a 


few persuns attracted to the spot, one of whom seized the horse’s head, but was 
obliged to let go when a pistol was pre-ented at him.” 

Eventually, however, the police traced the young lady to Gort, and 
recovered her; but the abducer had fled. Miss Cussen is supposed to 
have a handsome fortune, 








SCOTLAND. 


An importantstep has been made to promote agricultural education in 
Scotland. During the late agricultural meeting in Glasgow, a number 
of gentlemen favourable to the establishment of elementary schools for 
the purpose met in the Merchants Hall ; when, besides gentlemen con- 
nected with the Agricultural Chemistry Association of Scotland, several 
strangers attended ; including Lord Wallscourt, Lord Clements, Lord 
Ranelagh, Sir Robert Bateson, Sir R. Houston, and others. The Lord 
Justice Clerk took the chair; and Professor Johnston explained the 
object of the meeting. Mr. Skilling, superintendent of a model-farm at 
Glassnevin, near Dublin, under the Irish Board of Education, made a 
statement of the measures carried out by that Board since 1838. There 
are now three thousand teachers under the Board; there are seven 
training-establishments to supply teachers, but there will shortly be 
twenty-five ; and it is intended to plant one in every county of Ireland, 
Mr. Skilling described the plan pursued at the Glassnevin training. 
school, established in 1838: the class of labour is limited to spade- 
husbandry, only the spade and wheelbarrow being used— 

The scholars, amounting to sixty or seventy, were lodged near the farm, and 
fed from it. After being engaged on the farm in the mornings of five days in 
the week, they went into the town for their literary education; but the whole 
of Saturday was appropriated to examinations. They had a garden, and, in 
connexion with it, a competent gardener, who lectured for one half-hour in the 
morning ; and he (Mr. Skilling) also lectured to the young men on agricultural 
subjects. At stated periods, the teachers attended the farm, and witnessed 
every practical operation which was going on upon it. They observed every 
system of cropping, and got explanations on every subject with which they were 
unacquainted ; and the result was, that when they went away at the end of the 
course, they were found to be vastly improved in the scientific knowledge of 
agriculture and its practical details. During the course, they were enabled to 
obtain a considerable knowledge of agriculture, chemistry, and geology ; they 
also received practical information as to the principles of rotation in cropping, 
the cultivation of green crops, and the like. The practical errors which exe 
isted as to the management of land were also pointed out to them—such ag 
the loss caused by bad fences, seedling-beds for weeds, &c. ; and, on the other 
hand, they were shown the advantages of draining, and opening and turning the 
land, and the beneficial results of these on the general management. 

This model-farm had not only paid its rent, but returned a profit of 
150/. or 1701. a year. Afterwards, five boys educated in a training- 
school at Larne, in the North of Ireland, were introduced and ex- 
amined— 

They seemed to belong to the better class of peasantry, being clad in 
homely garbs ; and they appeared to be from twelve to fourteen or fifteen years 
of age. They were examined, in the first instance, by Mr. Gibson (Inspector 
of Schools) on grammar, geography, and arithmetic; and scarcely a single 
question did they fail to answer correctly. They were then examined by 
Professor Johnston on the scieutific branches; and by Mr. Finnie of Swans 
ston and Mr. Alexander of Southbar on the practical departments of agri- 
culture.- Their acquaintance with these was alike delightful and astonishing. 
They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil, and the effect of manures, 
the land best fitted for green crops, the different kinds of grain crops, the 
dairy, and the system of rotation, Many of these answers required consider- 
able exercise of reflection; and as previous concert between themselves and 
the gentlemen by whom they were examined was out of the question, their 
acquirements seemed to take the meeting quite by surprise; at the same time 
that they afforded it the utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much could be 
done by a proper system of training. The youths and their teacher retired 
amidst much applause. 

Lord Clements bore testimony to the eagerness for instruction evinced 
by the peasantry near his property, in the wildest part of Connaught ; 
men twenty years of age coming from a distance of many miles to at- 
tend the school. Mr. Atlee, the teacher of an agricultural school on 
Lady Noel Byron’s property at Ealing, reported the success of that 
establishment: there were at that moment five hundred applicants for 
admission to the farm as boarders, 

Principal Macfarlan advocated education in agriculture ; but exhorted 
the meeting to carry on their improvements in accordance with the 
feelings of the people, not shocking their habits by rash innovations, 
He moved a resolution, that elementary instruction should be afforded 
to the rural population of Scotland. This was seconded by Mr. Alex- 
ander of Southbar, and carried unanimously. 

Colonel Lindsay, of Balcarras, declared that the people of Scotland 
must make haste lest they should be behind in the progress of improve- 
ment— 

He must congratulate these young men from Ireland on the admirable dis- 
play they had made. To be a Scotsman was often found a recommendation in 
procuring employment elsewhere ; but these young men from Ireland would 
soon show to Scotsmen that they were behind the Irish, and that, if they 
would maintain their high character for industry and intelligence, they must 
be instructed as they were. ‘These lads from Ireland had evinced so much 
agricultural information, that, when ready for employment, they had only to 
ask to obtain it. He was almost ashamed to admit his belief, that there was 
not a similar class of youths in Scotland who would answer the questions a3 
these Irish lads had done. 

Sir Robert Bateson explained the good done by the Templemoyle 
Agricultural Seminary. 

Ou the motion of Mr. David Mylne, a Committee was appointed to 
carry out the object of the meeting; which separated with the usual 
compliment to the Chairman. 


A subscription has been opened to construct baths for the working- 
classes at Greenock. 2 

Joseph Stadmap Madison, recently appointed, on the strength of his 
certificates, Superintendent of Police at Dundee, was arrested by the 
High Constable of York, for embezzlement, on the night of the very 
day that he commenced bis duties at Dundee. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Morocco and ALGerta.—The bombardment of Tangier is still the 
great topic of news from North-western Africa; and materials have 
been received for a fuller and somewhat more connected narrative. T he 
mediating mission of Mr. Drummond Hay, the British Charzé d’ Affaires, 
appeared to go on smoothly, though, as it proved, i1 vain: a gentlemaa 
who accompanied Mr, Hay writes thus, in a letter quoted by the 
Morning Chronicle— F 

“ After remaining seventeen days at Morocco, we left it on the 29th ultimo, 








with every bope that the mission had succeeded; and on the 5th August 
had a personal interview with the Sultan at Rabat, He received us with the 
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atest kindness, seemed really grateful for Mr. Hay’s interference in the 
French and Spanish affairs, and ended by conceding every point in question, 
both by France and Spain. We were therefore surprised to hear a heavy can- 
nonade next morning, when about fifteen miles from Tangier; and on coming 
jnto the bay about eleven o’clock, found the Prince De Joinville, with three 
line-of: battle ships, a frigate, two brigs, and nine steamers, bombarding the 
town. Besides the English ships Albion, Warspite, and Hecla, there were 
also in the bay the Spanish squadron, and an American, a Swedish, a Sardinian, 
and a Danish frigate, and a Danish steamer. On the night of the 5th, the 
Prince was on board the Albion ; stated his intention of leaving for Cadiz, and 
hopes that all would be permanently settled ; but declared that he knew nothing 
whatever of Hay’s mission, and that, if necessary to proceed to hostilities, he 
could not wait for his return.” 

The French fleet consisted of three ships of the line—the Suffren, 
(with the Prince De Joinville on board,) the Jemappes, and the Triton ; 
a first-class frigate, the Belle Poule; three brigs—the Cassade, the 
Argus, and the Volage; and eight war-steamers. ‘The bombardment is 
thus narrated in an official summary of the despatches received by the 
French Government ; the despatches themselves being withheld— 

“The Government has received news from Tangier of the date of the 7th 
instant, relative to the action announced by the telegraphic despatch published 
in the Moniteur of Thursday. 

“On the 4th, was received the answer that the Pacha of Larache, Sidi- 
Bouselam, forwarded, in the name of the Emperor, to the ultimatum of France. 
This was not satisfactory, He said nothing touching the dislocation of the 
Moorish troops collected upon our Algerine frontier, and nothing of the 
augmentation of the number consequent upon the arrival of the Hereditary 
Prince, Sidi-Mohammed, who was accompanied by a corps of troops of from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand men. He renewed the promise of an ex- 
emplary punishment of the Moorish chiefs guilty of aggression upon our terri- 
tory, but in subordination to the recall of M. le Maréchal Bugeaud. Lastly, 
to that part of the letter relating to Abd-el-Kader, he made a show of admit- 
ting the truth of our complaints, and of a willingness to give reasonable satis- 
faction ; but the composition was vaguely couched, obscure, embarrassed, and 
full of reservations and restrictions. 

“His Royal Highness Monseigneur the Prince De Joinville, and M. De 
Nion, Chargé d’Affaires of the King, considered the reply as unacceptable, 
and written for no other purpose than that of gaining time. 

“His Royal Highness, therefore, in conformity with the instructions of the 
Government of the King, decided upon attacking the fortifications of Tangier. 

“ The actions which followed are described in communications addressed to 
M. the Admiral the Minister of Marine. 

“On Tuesday the 6th, at half-past eight in the morning, the squadron under 
the orders of the Prince ran in under the walls of Tangier, and opened upon 
the works its fire, to cries of ‘ Vive Je Roi!’ In an hour, the fire of the place 
was silenced, the batteries were dismantled, and the guns (piéces) were dis- 
abled. On our side the loss was inconsiderable. 

“In spite of the difficulties of the locality, the operations of the squadron 
were attended with ample success. The line-of-battle ship Suffren, bearing the 
flag of the Prince, was placed in six fathoms and a half of water, near the 
rock, and took up her position nearest the batteries of the enemy—a position 
not usual for an Admiral. 

“The fire, which began at half-past eight, did not entirely cease till towards 
eleven o’clock. It was continued during the whole time with an energy which 
was not checked for an instant, except by the coolness and precision necessary 
for a good aim. It is owing to this accuracy of aim, and the situation chosen 
by the Prince, that success was achieved with so much rapidity. 

“The example shown by the Suffren was nobly emulated by all the ships of 
the squadron. Everywhere, so far as circumstances allowed, officers, seamen, 
and soldiers, rivalled each other in ardour and sang-froid. 

“ The resistance offered to us was generally great and vigorous; many of the 
- upon the ramparts did not cease their fire until they were disabled by our 
shot. 

“ Mr. Hay, the British Consul-General, arrived during the action in the 
Vesuvius from Mogador. At night he waited upon his Royal Highness the 
Prince De Joinville, and held a conference with him. 

“The Spanish division, an English line-of-battle ship and English frigate, 
and the Sardinian, Swedish, and American ships of war, were witnesses of the 
brilliant operation. 

“ After making the arrangements rendered necessary by the proceedings of 
the 7th, the squadron again put to sea on the following morning.” 

The only things like circumstantial accounts from the French them- 
selves are scraps of private letters. One, by an officer of the fleet, is 
published in the Toulonnais— 

“On the 6th, at half-past eight o’clock a.m., the Suffren and Jemappes 
alone took up a position within four cables’ length of the town, and the fire 
opened immediately. Only two ships of the line were engaged. We feared at 
an instant that they would not suffice to silence the well-kept-up fire of the 
enemy ; for the Moors, we must confess, bravely defended themselves: but we 
Were soon reassured, for at half-past ten o’clock the place was silent, all the 
artillery dismounted, and the fortifications entirely demolished. The Triton 
ship of the line and the Belle Poule frigate took no part in the bombardment, 
having been detached to destroy some low batteries erected along the coast. 
The brig Argus occupied a post greatly exposed to the fire of the place. The 
Cassade was employed in dismounting a battery of four guns, at some distance 
from the town. In short, the Suffren, Jemappes, Argus, and Cassade, had 
alone the honours of the day. The Rubis threw about fifty Congreve rockets 
into Tangier. We lost only two cabin- boys, one belonging to the Suffren and 
the other to the Argus, and twenty or twenty-five wounded.” 

A letter by another French naval officer, which we fiad in the 
Standard, is not materially different: the writer says— 

“ The enemy received us with great sang Sroid, and for the first hour stood 
well to their guns; but we were too much for them, and at twenty-five minutes 
past ten all the fortifications were knocked down. I doubt much that we 
have put many of the enemy hors de combat: they were well protected by 
covered ways, and we clearly saw that about nine o'clock they had in a great 
Measure abandoned the forts. I know not whether the town bas suffered much. 
I should suppose it had; for the Rubis showered about fifty Congreve rockets, 
the greater part of which fell on that part of the city inhabited by the natives. 
Whilst we were attacking the forts, one of the enemy's batteries, placed at one 
of the extremities, took us sideways, and greatly incommoded us; but the 
Triton and Belle Poule, having placed themselves opposite this battery, soon 
destroyed it. Another battery on the shore, mounted by four pieces of 80, 
was soon silenced by the Cassade. We had much to contend with, for the 
Wind was against us, and a heavy sea caused our vessels to roll most tremen- 
dousiy. The conduct of our young commander was most admirable: he 
never for a moment quitted the deck of the Suffren ; his orders were given with 
a coolness; he animated the sailors, and took his station at the post of 

onour, where there was the most danger.” 
_ But there are other narratives. The Times publishes letters which 
it declares to have been written by British naval officers; and one of 
these “officers” supplies the most miuute report of the day’s pro- 











ceedings. His letter is dated “ Her Majesty’s ship Warspite, Bay of 
Tangier, 7th August 1844.”— 

“ At daylight on the 6th August, an unusual stir and activity was apparent 
in the French squadron ; the whole of the steam force getting up their steam, 
the other ships shortening-in cable, and altogether there were unequivocal 
indications of a general movement. What are the French about to do? are 
they preparing to depart? This was the most natural and prevailing sup- 
position. But judge the unqualified and universal surprise to see, shortly after 
seven a.m., the steamers with the ships in tow, and arranging them in hostile 
position before the town of Tangier, and also various other forts in the bay ! 
Although the Moors were at their guns, both in the citadel and various 
defences, still they did not offer any interruption to their opponents in taking 
up their position for attack, which also the French did in a very leisurely 
manner. Had the Moors opened fire whilst in the above predicament, there 
scems but little doubt that the guns from the batteries would have been most 
destructive upon the ships; more particularly as the ships lay for a considerable 
time in a raking position. At the very outset, therefore, in this early stage of 
the proceedings, the Prince was loudly censured fur evincing so much want of 
judgment. 

“ However, to come at once to the business, at forty minutes past eight a.m. 
the French ships, being iu position, simultaneously, by signal, opened fire upon the 
fortifications of the town, and other adjacent batteries, castle, &c. The Suffren 
and Jemappes were occupied till two p.m. in silencing the citadel and batteries 
of the town; and it must not be forgotten that those formidable liners received 
during the latter part of the above period the able assistance of the Belle Poule, 
whilst the other armed vessels were engaging the various detached forts in 
other parts of the bay. At the first onset, the Moors smartly replied to their 
antagonists, but did not maintain the opposition much more than half an hour, 
excepting from one gun at the cestle, and another solitary gun lower down. 
This latter was vigorously plied till noon. Although the Moors soon relin- 
quished their guns, yet these two guns afforded an obstinate resistance; which 
caused the French to continue a protracted cannonade; which was remarked 
to have been very irregular and desultory, and without precision. Indeed, at 
the termination of the above attack, from a distant observation, it did not ap- 
pear that either the castle or batteries generally had sustained very material da- 
mage. Very few guns are disabled. ‘The walls, from being in a weak and decayed 
condition, are of course greatly shattered in a few places; but, if those very 
batteries were in the possession of skilful artillerymen, they are, notwithstand- 
ing, in their present state, still capable of a formidable defence against such 
opponents. Upon the whole, it appeared the universal impression, that the 
Prince, with his two liners and frigate, had not displayed a good exhibition in 
gunnery: and, in two particular instances that occurred during the day, the 
impression as to the total deticiency of the French in the art of gunnery re 
ceived most remarkable confirmation. 

“The first case which shall be adduced was exhibited by the Triton, of 82 
guns, A small fort, mounting about nine guns, standing a mile and a half 
from Tangier North-west along the cuast, had, by repeatedly firing an occa- 
sional gun, attracted the notice of the belligerents; accordingly, about noon, 
the said ship was ordered to proceed to silence it, towed by a steamer. As the 
Triton neared her object, three or four random and distant shots were dis- 
charged at her; and before the ship got abreast of the fort, the Moors aban=- 
doned the guns, for they offered no resistance. The ship, however, most un- 
dauntedly persisted in firing five or six rounds during two hours! The gallant 
crew then for balf an hour took rest; after which, as a parting salvo, they dis- 
cbarged at the fort two rounds more of shot, and then magnanimously moved 
off, taken again in tow by the steamer! But how great was the astonishment 
of every one to perceive, as the smoke cleared away, such very little injury 
done! The embrasures indeed were hardly touched: perhaps not more than six 
shots left any impression, notwithstanding the ship lay not more than three 
quarters of a mile distant! 

“ The second instance presented to observation, illustrating the same ineffie 
ciency with respect to gunnery, was exemplified by the Belle Poule, aheavy 
new 60-gun frigate. About one p.m., the Belle Poule was ordered to weigh and 
proceed immediately to silence a round fort on the Eastern side of the bay, 
right opposite the town. ‘The frigate forthwith proceeded on the service as- 
signed her; and a more miserable attempt or a more contemptible failure per- 
haps was never witnessed, and dees not cease to call forth the ridicule and 
jeers of all who were spectators of the transaction. As the Belle Poule ap- 
proached her station towards the fort, its defenders fired by way of challenge 
several distant shots: these, from their distant range, gave undeniable evi- 
dence of the heavy calibre of the guns, and induced the Frenchman to shorten 
sail very soon, and, creeping up timidly, drop anchor at such a distant position 
that the guns of the frigate could not reach the beach, much less prove effective 
against the object of assault. However, the Frenchman resolutely fired irre= 
gular rounds of shot in the direction of the fort for full two hours, but with 
as much effect as though aimed at the Rock of Gibraltar! After this achieve- 
ment, a steamer took the frigate in tow; but the fort, in scornful defiance, 
gave her the last and farewell shot! In the instance just stated, the Moors 
stocd by their guns to the last; and the sole reason that the French frigate 
escaped a most severe chastisement is entirely attributable to the want of gun 
nery-science on the part of the Moors; for the fort was armed with ordnance 
of formidable character, and undoubtedly would, if properly directed, have com- 
mitted terrible execution; for the shot frequently passed right over the Belle 
Poule. 

“ Thus ended the French operations for the day ; the whole squadron hauling 
outside the bay! During the whole of the action, the numerous steamers were 
idly looking on: their services were contined to that of towing the other ships, 
and the taking shelter among the neutral vessels! In the mean time, about 
half-past twelve p.m., the Vesuvius arrived with Mr. Hay, the British Consul. 
Whatever the French may themselves think of their exploit in assaulting the 
old and ill-defended fortifications of Tangier, they have not acquired the 
respect of those who observed and noted their proceedings. In short, there 
seems to be but one and a general opinion—tbat the tricolor has rather been 
dishonoured throughout the affair. ‘The French have evinced on this occasion 
both a disgraceful want of gallantry and a contemptible incapacity and defi- 
ciency. The Prince has made a very sorry ¢¢but as a naval commander; and, 
if this should characterize the future Nelson of the French Navy, France 
ought to welcome his resignation, for the Prince De Joinville bas not main- 
tained the honour of the national flag, and this too in the presence of so 
many foreign flags. 

“It was gencrally expected, that after thus in a manner silencing those 
non-effective batteries of Tangier, the French weuld have landed and taken 
possession of the works and defences, if not the town, and thus have com= 
pleted the day’s proceedings: but in not doing this the Prince bas betrayed 
more sagacity. His Royal Highness was, it may be conceived, very doubtful 
as to the extent of discomfiture he had created among the Moors, notwith- 
standing the havoc of his guns upon the batteries. The success of a storming 
party was questionable, and be tberefore prudently acted on that maxim so 
convenient to those wanting in energy and courage. 

Before concluding my article, it must not be omitted tobe stated, that there 
was one circumstance in this transaction which affords, and did in a most 
striking manner give, the most unqualified satisfaction to the whole British 
squadron present at it,—namely, the conspicuous deficiency of the French ma- 
rine in their gunnery. Yesterday, in every point did the French clearly and 
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indubitably prove themselves totally insufficient to cope with the British Navy. 
This fact ought to be made known, nor can it be too widely circulated in Eng- 
land—the evident and vast disparity in every branch of naval efficiency between 
the French and ourselves. Before the events of yesterday, there was certainly 
not an officer on board this ship, perhaps not a man, but would have given our 
rivals credit and character for far more professional ability than they themselves 
displayed. Nor would there have existed any doubt in the least as to the 
French having requisite courage. But now it is said of them, that in this 
affair before Tangier they undertook and attempted more than they had ability 
or dared to perform.” 

Another “ British officer,” writing on the 6th, is less circumstantial, 
and not quite so severe in the spirit of his narrative; but he closes 
thus— 

“JI myself am delighted to have had the chance of seeing a French squadron 
under fire, and for the future shall look on the boasting journals of France with 
a laugh on my face. I must say one thing more, though I am not a boaster— 
but one regiment from Gibraltar and a hundred Artillerymen, manning these 
forts, would have sent Joiaville and bis gang to Davy’s locker.” 

A third “ officer ” finishes a still shorter letter with this critique— 

“The ‘grand nation’ have nothing to boast of: they took up the best 
positions with an overpowering force against a savage and barbarous people, 
whose only force lies in the madness of fanaticism. I leave them still firing. 
The Vesuvius (from Mogador) has just hove in sight; so I shall keep this 
open till the place is taken, or as the case may be. Iam obliged to close, as the 
steamer is off. It is now five o’clock, and the French ships have hauled out of 
harm’s way—I may say given it up—not game toland. The town is very much 
knocked about. Such adisplay of lubberly conduct as the French have shown 
today is beyond belief: their steamers running foul of different shipsp—from 
bad management the line-of-battle ships presenting their bows and sterns to be 
raked ; and their bad gunnery has made us laugh. Little do they know the feel- 
ing against them among our men: could they be let loose, the Crapauds would 
rue this day! We despise them for their conduct today, in firing at a defence- 
less town, as much as we laugh at their lubberly way of going to work.” 

The writer already quoted by the Chronicle furnishes his quota of 
criticism— 

“ The French fired very badly. They began the affair with three broadsides. 
They have twenty men killed and wounded, and the Suffren has forty shot in 
her hull. The Moors fought very gallantly. After six hours’ firing, the French 
ships were towed off by their steamers; the forts firing on them, and not a 
flag struck. I was on shore at Tangier yesterday. The town is scarcely da- 
maged at all, the defences about the water-port a good deal; but no breach 
anywhere. ‘The Moors had one man killed, and one wounded, (since dead) ; 
two children killed by fall of a house. There are about three hundred regular 
soldiers in the town ; and they have defended it faithfully against the Kabyles, 
who are in great numbers outside, and wish to pillage and burn it.” 

According to another account, the French fired 9,000 balls and 
bombs, besides Congreve rockets; yet in one battery of six brass guns 
four remained quite untouched. It is averred that only one gun was 
dismounted! ‘The Suffren is said by some to have received forty, by 
others twenty-one shots. The Commercio of Cadiz says that the French 
had three or four killed in the action and about as many wounded, the 
loss of the Moors being reckoned at a hundred and fifty wounded : the 
Spanish paper, however, is not likely to be so correct in accounts from 
the town itself as the English, who were in friendly communication. 
The Moorish flag, it seems, waved aloft to the last moment, and con- 
tinued to do so at the date of the latest accounts, 

On the 7th, the French squadron remained quiet; and on the 8th it 
sailed out of the bay, sheering West. In the evening, the Suffren, un- 
able to weather Cape Spartel, returned to Tangier. The Moors were 
about to fire at the solitary vessel, but they desisted on advice given to 
them ; matters remained quiet until the vessgl was towed away; and on 
the 9th all were out of sight. The destination of the fleet was under- 
stood to be Mogador, which was to be bombarded. Mogador is by no 
means contemptibly fortified. 

On the 9th, the authorities of Tangier notified to the neutral Consuls 
that they might safely return; and Mrs. Hay returned that day. Her 
husband arrived at Gibraltar on the 9th; the communication between 
the two towns having been quite reopened. 

The Duc De Glucksberg had received orders, at Madrid, to proceed 
as Chargé d’Affaires of France to Morocco, with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty of peace with Abd-er-Rahman. He was to set out on the 
14th instant, and to wait at Cadiz for orders from the Prince De Join- 
ville. 

According to accounts from Algiers, of the 1Cth instant, the son of 
the Emperor of Morocco had arrived on the frontier of Algeria, with a 
column of troops, and established his camp at Kouliad-Si-Mouly-Ab- 
derrachman, within four leagues and a half of Lalla Maghrina. The 
same letters state that Abd-el-Kader had retired to the West of Mo- 
Tocco. 4 

Colonel Eynard wrote on the 31st July, from Sebdou, that he had 
penetrated into the territory of the Oude-el-Nahr, four leagues beyond 
the frontier of Morocco. After a night’s march through a broken 
country, he surprised the enemy at break of day, killed twenty men, 
took twenty-five prisoners, and captured three thousand head of cattle. 
The chiefs had made overtures of peace, and were treating for their sub- 
mission, at the date of Colonel Eynard’s despatch. 

The Oran correspondent of the Times makes some observations on 
the state of the French army in Algeria, and of the colony generally, 
which will be read with interest just uow— 

“A fear has been expressed in Europe that the Algerian army, of some 
100,000 men, would be a formidable affair were it called to act in Europe. 
This I shall perhaps prove is a mixed fecling. As to its dispositions, it might— 
that is, its moral feeling; but as to its efficiency, it cannot be an object of fear. 
M. Lebanc de Prébois, in his pamphlet entitled Conditions Essentielles du 
Progrés en Algerie, says, (page 52)—* A war against privations, a war where 
the sick alone thin the ranks of the army, cannot be a school: one ought to 
fear rather, that if it continues, our soldiers, unaccustomed to cannon, and 
crushing without difficulty some groups of undisciplined Arabs, would expe- 
rience a fatal surprise when they should find themselves in front of an Euro- 
pean army, vis-d-vis formidable batterics well served. Undoubtedly, this sur- 
prise would not long endure. But the indecision-which must necessarily 
follow would be apt to manifest itself even in this short time, which Napoleon 
would call the éincelle morale, that decides the fate of a battle, and which an 
able general ought to know how to produce and seize under pain of being de- 
feated. No war is so hard and so painful as that which we perpetuate in 
Africa. In Europe, after frightful turns of fortune, come some happy mo- 
ments; but in no part has one experienced such a monotony of misery and 
sufferings, which the catalogue unfolds in letters of grief in the registrics of the 
hospital.’” 











A fact is related to show the demoralization of the army— 

“In November last, (1843,) General Tempoure, with four squadrons of 
cavalry, (Spabis,) fell unawares upon 700 or 800 trained infantry of Abd-el. 
Kader, commanded by his khalif (or lieutenant) the Chief Embarack, one of 
the bravest of the brave of the Bedouins. The attack took place somewhere 
between Mascara and Tlemcen. ‘The result was a simple slaughter of the sur. 
prised Bedouins : 380 of them were killed, 170 were wounded ; and among the 
killed was the intrepid Lieutenant Embarack, who fell gloriously, after having 
wounded six Frenchmen with his own hand, and making a desperate resistance, 
The French had only one killed and eight wounded—a proof that it was a mere 
slaughter of unarmed men. But now comes the fact to which I am anxious to 
draw your attention, I see the Algerie quotes the words of the Times, which 
states—‘ Le Francais est moitié tigre, moitié singe. Le tigre s’est montré 3 
Alger, le singe a Taiti.’ The wind-up of this butchery of the Bedouins will help 
us to contest or substantiate the assertion, ‘Le tigre s’est montré 4 Alger’ 
The Spahis, or native cavalry, immediately after Embarack fell, cut off hig 
head. The head of Embarack was then covered with honey by the Spahis, and 
sent to Oran; arrived at Oran, the head of Embarack was then salted, and 
thence despatched to Algiers. At Algiers, the head of Embarack was ‘ served 
up’ at a soirée of Marshal Bugeaud, something in the style of the serving-up on 
a charger of the head of John the Baptist mentioned in the New Testament, 
When all eyes had been sufficiently regaled with the sight of the head of the 
brave chief of the desert—the unconquerable enemy of the French (conquered 
only by accident)—the Marshal, yielding to his instincts as a soldier, gave the 
head a funeral with the ceremony awarded to the rank of a Lieutenant ; and the 
head of Embarack was at last buried, either at Médéah or Miliana, with all due 
military honours.” 

Ecypt.—The Journal des Débats adduces confirmation of Mehemet 
Ali's abrupt retirement from the government of Egypt. Some time 
ago, he had opened all the prisons in Ezypt; and in one day 2,000 
prisoners—murderers, thieves, and innocent men—were let loose upon 
his people. This did not tend to reform the miserable anarchy of a 
large portion of his dominions : but, after listening to its condition, and 
promising to apply a remedy, he seems to have been stricken with 
bewilderment and despair. He secluded himself; threatened to send 
his son Ibrahim Pacha, bound hand and foot, to Cairo ; remained shut 
up in the kiosque of the garden of Mohareem Bey for two days ; and 
suddenly departed on the 26th July for Cairo, declaring that he had 
renounced Egypt for ever, and that he proposed to reside for the 
future at Mecca, and take the name of Hadji Pilgrim.) The Foreign 
Consuls had written to Ibrahim Pacha, to ascertain if he had adopted 
precautions to maintain order ; and not having received a satisfactory 
reply, the British and French Consuls had sent to the nearest naval 
stations for a protective force. 

France.—The French press continues to make the most of the points 
of difference between France and England; beginning, however, to 
admit that at Tahiti there may have been faults on both sides. The 
Paris correspondent of the Times confidently asserts that M. Bruat, the 
Governor of Tahiti, soon after Mr. Pritchard’s departure, dismissed M. 
D’Aubigny for his conduct, as “ unjustifiable, and likely to compromise 
his Government.” 

The telegraphic announcement that Tangier had been bombarded 
was received in Paris on Wednesday, and reached the King at Neuilly 
while at dinner. “His Majesty,” says the Constitutionnel, “read the 
despatch, and, folding it up, put it into his pocket, with this brief ob- 
servation, ‘ C’est bien.’ ” ‘Che Paris correspondent of the Times, how- 
ever, in confirming this tale “as far as it goes,” puts more words into 
the Royal mouth—* ‘The King did not confine himself to that expression : 
his words were, ‘C’est bien: voila qui fera taire la mauvaise presse.’ 
(‘It is well: here is something that will silence the wicked or malevolent 
press.’) ” 

. Thoe has been a contest between the ’Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Government. ‘The circumstances in which it originated are explained 
by the official paper, the Moniteur— - 

“ Five Examiners, of whom two are permanent, are every year appointed to 
examine the pupils of the Polytechnic School, either in their passage from 
the second to the first division, or for their admission into the public services. 
One of the situations of permanent Examiners was to be provided for, in con- 
sequence of M. Duhamel’s nomination to the place of Director of Studies 
at the school. Now, an ordinance of the 6th November 1843 requires for 
the nomination of permanent Examiners that three candidates should be 
presented by the Academy of Sciences, and as many by the Council of In- 
struction attached to the school. ‘The Council sent in the names of their 
candidates; but the Academy only selected one, and this election only took 
place on the 30th July, although called for during the last two months. The 
examinations were, however, on the point of commencing, and could not be 
delayed ; and it being impossible to submit to the King a proposition in con- 
formity with the ordinance, the Minister found himself under the necessity, 
in order to insure the regular performance of the service, to leave to M. Du- 
hamel provisionally the functions of Examiner of Mechanics, which he filled 
up to the 25th of February, when he was appointed to his new situation.” 

The Moniteur says that M. Duhamel was impartial in the discharge 
of his duty; others say that the pupils were not satisfied of his impare 
tiality. Be that as it may, when five pupils presented themselves, on 
Friday, to be examined, they refused to be examined by M. Duhamel; 
alleging that he had not been appointed conformably to the established 
regulations. A report was made of this refusal to the Commandant: 
General of the school; who ordered the five pupils to leave it. A de- 
putation of the school waited upon him, and inquired whether this order 
amounted to an expulsion? The General having replied in the affirm- 
ative, the pupils declared that the entire school identified itself with the 
resistance of the pupils who had been designated by lot to pass their 
examination, and that they would all depart with their comrades 
who were expelled. And they actually did go en masse. Govern- 
ment accepted this challenge of the whole school. ‘Tie Moniteur of 
Sunday contained an ordinance appointing Admiral De Mackau, who is 
Minister of Marine, aleo Minister of War ad interim, in the absence of 
Marshal Soult. Another ordinance followed, dissolving the Ecole Poly- 
technique, but retaining the officers of the school in their places, and 
announcing that a subsequent ordinance would reorganize the school; 
Admiral De Mackau being charged with the execution of the present 
ordinance, 

Paris was surprised on Monday, by the issue of a Royal ordinance, 
dated on Sunday, signifying that Admiral De Mackau’s administration 
of the War department ceased from that day, and that the direction 
would be resumed by Marshal Soult. he popular explanation of this 
=— shifting of Ministers is thus stated by the correspondent of the 
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elt is said and believed, that a request was made of ‘the Marshal that he 
would recommend and countersign a decree or Royal ordinance for the dissolu- 
tion of the school, and that he declined ; and that thereupon the King, deter- 
mined on dissolving the school coute qui coute, suspended the Marshal in his 
functions of Minister of Ww ar, as you know, by a Royal ordinance of Saturday ; 
and appointed the Minister of Marine to that office ad interim. The latter 
(Adiniral De Mackau) lent himself to the proceeding 3 and the business being 
done, and some apprehension of the Marshal’s displeasure being entertained, 
the ordinance for reinstating him appeared in this day’s Moniteur.” , 

Marshal Soult suddenly returned to town on Monday, from his 
country -seat. 

There was an extraordinary panic on the Paris Bourse on Saturday, 
and the Funds fell as low as 80 francs 40 centimes: on Sunday they 
rose to 80 francs 80 centimes, but closed 10 centimes lower. Among 
the reasons assigned for the panic are—a report that on the receipt of 
the news from Tangier there wes a fall in London of 1} per cent; un- 
easiness about Tahiti; abdication of Mehemet Ali; Count Nesselrode’s 
yisit to England; and a report that England had seized on the Isthmus 
of Suez, with the consent of Russia. From whatever cause, there has 
not been so great a panic for years. On Monday it recurred, and the 
Funds fell from 80 francs 80 centimes to 80 francs 5 centimes; at- 
tributed to Marshal Soult’s sudden return to town. The Bourse was 
still uneasy on Tuesday. 

PortucaL.—The Lisbon mail of the 14th instant has been received. 
Senhor Costa Cabral had resorted to measures of an extremely arbitrary 
character. A “monster prosecution ” was in course of preparation, or 
rather series of prosecutions, for the trial of persons implicated in the 
last revolution. The editor of the Tribuno was tried, and acquitted ; 
tried again, and again acquitted. The juries, it is said, had been 
packed ; but the independence of the Judges counteracted the effect of 
the packing; and to this defeat are attributed the measures subsequently 
taken by Cabral. On the 6th he issued three Royal decrees, for the 
extinction of the Municipal Guards of the district of Evora; of the 
same force in the district of Castello Branco; and likewise in the dis- 
tricts of Beja, Coimbra, Santarem, Portalegre, and Villa Real. Then 
succeeded more startling decrees. We quote from the Morning Chro- 
nicle— 

“ The above-mentioned three ordinances were followed by the publication of 
an edict of the Civil Governor, Senhor Cabral’s brother, assuming the right of 
entering into private houses at any period of the day or night, without any 
magisterial warrant, &c., for the purpose, professedly, of searching for gamblers, 
and apprehending such offenders. The assumption of such a power is in direct 
opposition to the terms of the Charter; and the plea, it is well known, is a 
mere pretext for laying hold of political parties obnoxious to the Government. 

“ The ordinance of the Ist of August, promulgated on the 9th instant, de- 
crees that all the Judges of the second ‘ instancia’ of the ‘ relacaos’ of Lis- 
bon and Oporto, and of the commercial relacao, can be changed by the Govern- 
ment from one part of the kingdom to another, including the Azores and Ma- 
deira, with the sanction of the Council of State. That the Judges of the first 
‘instancia ’ can be moved from bench to bench in any part of the kingdom, 
including the islands, at the pleasure of Government, after having been three 
years on the bench in any one place, or before that term if necessary. That 
no Judge shall be removed or appointed to the bench in his native place, ex- 
cept in Lisbon and Oporto. That the Judges in the ‘ ultra mar’ possessions 
shall be liable to the same mutations. That all professors (in the University) 


shall be liable to dismissal at the will of the Government, with the sanction of 


the Council of State. That all commissions of officers of the army and navy, 
and municipal guards of Lisbon and Oporto, shall be guaranteed in the form of 
the laws of March and April of 1835 and 1836; but such officers shall be sub- 
ject to such changes as the public service may require, to be placed among the 
* aggregados,’ and reduced to half-pay. ‘The last article declares ¢ all legisla- 
tion contrary (to this ordinance) is hereby revoked.’ ‘Signed, the Queen; 
countersigned, the Duke of Terceira, Baron of Tojal, J. J. Gomez de Castro, 
J. Jose Falcao.’ ‘The obvious aim and end of this ordinance is to enable the 
Government to pack the benches as they had done the jury-box.” 

The step occasioned a great ferment in the public mind, greater than 
any since Don Miguel’s time; and disturbances were anticipated. The 
decree of the 9th had been thus characterized by an ex-Minister, the 
Viscount Sa da Bandeira—* This decree, abrogating the Constitutional 
Charter, places the nation in a similar situation to that in which it stood 
in 1828 in consequence of the destruction of the fundamental law of 
the state.” The Duke of Palmella had also denounced it as an act of 
Dictatorship. The Government journal, the Diario, vindicates the or- 
dinance, on the ground that the Ministers of Great Britain, at various 
times, have issued extra-constitutional decrees, and have invariably ob- 
tained bills of indemnity from Parliament. Some people rather ap- 
plaud the step, as attesting the “‘ vigour ” of Cabral’s Government. 

Other recent measures are more unequivocally to be approved. One 

decree prohibited plurality of salaries in the holders of public offices ; 
which would strike off Costa Cabral’s own salary as Councillor of State, 
and would in the aggregate save 22,000/.a year. Another decree regulated 
appeals against the assessment for the decima, of which no fewer than 
72,000 cases were under trial; removing irregularities and pretexts for 
appeal, and thus tending to save about 600 contos a year. A Royal 
Commission had been appointed to inquire into the feasibility of eco- 
nomical reforms in the ‘freasury. 
_ Spain emulates Pennsylvania. The Madrid Gazette of the 13th 
instant published a long-threatened decree for suspending the sales 
of the national property, which had been pledged to the public 
creditor. Much of this was ecclesiastical property ; but the clergy are 
not satisfied ; for they say that they are not allowed the administration 
of the property, which they once enjoyed, but have now only the rent. 

The great “conspiracy” at Madrid is now admitted to have been a 
delusion, When this confession had been made, news arrived from 
Pampeluna, that several of the principal officers of the Staff in that city 
had been arrested for participation in the supposed plot! 

_ The Madrid papers say that an emissary of the Government has been 
discovered at Gibraltar, endeavouring to seduce the refugees at Malta 
into an invasion of the country; in which they would certainly be un- 
Successful, and which would as certainly cost them their lives. The 
Principal instigator of this scheme had been discovered ; and his papers 
and letters left no doubt that the Madrid Cabinet were participators and 
encouragers of his malepractices. 


Ausrria.—The Augsburg Gazette of the 15th instant announces the 
arrival of the King of Prussia at Vienna, on the evening of the 11th. 
He alighted at the hotel of his Minister, the Baron de Canitz ; and pro- 
ceeded to Schoenbrunn on the following day, dressed in the uniform of 





the Tenth Regiment of Hussars, which bears his name. The Prince 
Von Metternich was expected at Vienna, 
Russta.—Intelligence has been received in London, of the death of 


the Grand Dutchess Alexandra Nicholaewna, third daughter of the — 


Emperor Nicholas, in childbed. The Princess was born in 1825; was 
married on the 22d of January last to Prince Frederick, heir-apparent 
to the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, and heir presumptive to the throne of 
Denmark ; and died on the llth instant. The childalsodied. Besides 
the natural regrets, Russia must also grieve over the lost chance of a 
useful alliance with Denmark, the keeper of the portal of the Baltic. 

SWEDEN is the scene of a Reform Bill agitation. At a Diet of the 
four Orders of the State, (nobility, clergy, citizens, and peasants,) a re- 
organization of the Legislature was proposed, of which these are the 
heads. The four Chambers, which form the actual representation, are 
to be transformed into one, and composed of two hundred and fifty 
members. ‘This House will elect from among its own members a second 
Chamber, composed of seventy-five members ; of which a third (twenty- 
five) is to be reélected every three years by the first. The Presidents 
of these Houses are to be elected by the Houses themselves, and changed 
every month. The ballot is to be established. In a collision of opinion 
between the two Houses, they are to vote together. Property worth 
ten rix-dollars (15s.) is to be the electoral qualification. All employés, 
civil and military, from Ministers downwards, are disqualified from 
being Deputies. 





SBiscellaneous. 

The Globe vaticinates touching the future movements of Royalty. 
The Queen is to set out for Ireland during the first week in October. 
If the appeal go against Mr. O'Connell and his companions, an act of 
grace will remit the remainder of their imprisonment. The Queen will 
take a short aquatic excursion early in September. Louis Philippe is 
expected about the 17th of September, to stay a week or ten days. 

Prince William of Prussia, after a round of sight-seeing in London, 
has been making a tour in the provinces. On Saturday morning, he 
went to Woolwich, where he saw a review of artillery, and the lions of 
the place; and partook of a déjeuner given by Lord Bloomfield. Re- 
turning to town, he dined with the Duke of Wellington, who had a 
select party of royal and distinguished guests to meet hii; and at 
night his Royal Highness went to the Italian Opera. On Sunday, he 
visited the Queen Dowager at Bushy Park; went in one of her car- 
riages to look at Hampton Court Palace; and dined with the Duke and 
Dutchess of Cambridge and a select party at Kew. ‘The Prince left 
town on Monday. He was accompanied by the Duke of Wellington, 
the Chevalier Bunsen, several members of the Prussian Legation, and 
his suite. Travelling by the South-western Railway, they arrived at 
Gosport by the first train from London ; and were received by Admiral 
Parker and Major-General Sir Hercules Pakenham. After viewing 
the Dockyard in a barge, the party embarked in the Comet steamer, 
and went on board the Collingwood war-ship at Spithead ; on board the 
Victory—being duly shown the spot where Nelson fell; and the Vic- 
toria and Albert yacht. The party then repaired by railway to Basing 
stoke, and, in carriages provided by the Duke of Wellington, to Strath- 
fieldsaye. Here the Earl and Countess of Westmoreland and Lord and 
Lady Charles Wellesley were present; and the Duke gave a grand 
banquet. Next day, all the party, except Lord and Lady Charles, 
proceeded by the Great Western Railway to Oxford; alighting at the 
residence of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Wynter. A formal reception was 
provided for the Prince inthe Schools Quadrangle; whither he repaired, 
having donned the academic gown and cap conferred upon him in 1814, 
when he visited England with his father the late King of Prussia. The 
Duke of Wellington, having also attired himself in his Chancellor’s 
robes, delivered an address in the name of the University; in which 
allusion was made to the good understanding which has subsisted be- 
tween the two countries of England and Prussia since the peace, and 
to the Prince’s former visit. He responded suitably, in a written English 
speech ; making a personal allusion to the Chancellor—* I unite my fer- 
vent hopes with those of this University, that it may long continue to be 
presided over by the hero, who, after having acquired the highest military 
honour and glory, has known how to increase both in the time of peace.” 
After partaking of a déjeuner in St. John’s College, the party set off 
forthe Archbishop of York’s residence at Nuneham ; where they dined, 
Among the guests, were Viscount Melbourne, the Countess of Essex, 
Miss Johnson, and Mr. Samuel Rogers. On Wednesday, the Duke of 
Wellington returned to town; and the Prince, with his suite, proceeded 
to Stowe, spending three hours in the grounds; and thence by railway 
to Derby; sleeping at the Midland Counties Hotel. His Royal High- 
ness rose early on Thursday morning; viewed Chatsworth in passing, 
and partook of a déjeuner prepared for him; and so on to York. 

Count Nesselrode returned to Pegg’s Hotel, at Brighton, ou Friday. 
Count Dmitry Nesselrode, with the Baron and Baroness Seebach, arrived 
on Sunday. On Monday, the Baron embarked for the Continent; the 
Baroness remained with her father. On Monday, arrived M. Kisseleff, 
the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires at Paris, to visit the Count. 

The Cheltenham Looker-on has a bit of gossip about signs of the Duke 
of Wellington’s age— 

“It will be heard with regret that the Duke was seized, on Sunday, with 
a fit of deafness, of so extraordinary a character as to produce some uneasiness 
among those more immediately about his person. His Grace has always been 
subject, more or less, to slight attacks of this kind; which he accounted for 
by saying that he supposed the roar of the artillery in his various battles had 
deranged or impaired the auricular nerve: but this last attack was so decided 
as almost to make him completely deaf; and though he went to his office in 
the Horse Guards, and attended the Cabinet, and his general health appeared 
altogether unimpaired, yet at his advanced age the slightest symptom of de- 
rangement cannot but be regarded with uneasiness.” 

Mr. Edwin Landseer was thrown from his horse, at Porchester Ter- 
race, on Sunday, and was a good deal hurt, though not dangerously. 
He was carried to the house of Mr. Linnell the painter, where he re- 
ceived surgical aid; and thence went home. 

Mr. Owen left London on Sunday, for America, on a visit to his 
family, residing in New Harmony, Indiana. His friends and disciples 
assembled in St. James’s Park in numbers amounting to some tliousands, 
and accompanied him towards the terminus of the Southampton Rail- 
way as far as Vauxhall Bridge; where Mr. Owen bade them farewell. 
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The fuirer weather is reflected in the more cheerful accounts of the 
harvest. The improvement which began last week has continued ; and 
although the sky has often been hidden by clouds, there has been little 
rain, and no‘hing to interrupt the farmer's proceedings. In most of the 
English and Welsh counties all goes on well; and in many, great pro- 
gress has been made in carrying the corn to a place of safety. North- 
ward, as in Cumberland, matters are not quite so forward; but there 
appears to be nothing really to complain of. The Dublin journals 
speak of a “ providential change” in the weather ; the potato-crop is 
“ quite retrieved”; and there is “‘a blessed prospect of abundance in 
the land.” The Irish provincial papers tell the same tale. The change 
has perhaps not been quite so decided in Scotland, East or West ; but 
the crop is abundant, no damage has yet been done, and if the better 
weather has continued the harvest will have become general. In the 
extreme North, about Inverness, the harvest has yet to be begun; the 
faziaer awaiting a dry day. 


An event of some interest in journalism has occurred this week: 
after several years of party alliance, the Standard and the Times are at 
open war. When the evening paper proclaimed itself a thorough partisan 
of the Government, the morning paper went into a kind of half-opposi- 
tion; and, as the distance between the two gradually widened, the tones 
of civil intercourse grew fainter. There has, too, been an avowed pro- 
prietary connexion between the Standard and the Morning Herald; an 
affinity of interest which may have helped to dissolve the less intimate 
union with the Herald’s morning rival. Butthe immediate cause of the 
rupture was one of a still smaller kind—the appearance in the Times of 
certain letters by British officers at Morocco. The evening editor saw 
in that publication of exclusive intelligence, not a felicitous supply of 
news for the public, but an indiscreet offence to the French; and he fell to 
questioning the genuineness of the exclusive intelligence, denying that 
the letters were those of British officers. The Times defends its adopted 
epistles ; banters its antagonist on his anxious politeness towards the 
French ; and, warming in the controversy, says, in its strong way, amid 
other amenities, “‘ We are afraid our contemporary is a goose.” At that 
word the St:ndard throws off all restraint of courtesy; labours to make 
out, with minute criticism of style, that the letters are those of news- 
paper-reporters; and more hotly retorts with retrospects at the incon- 
sistencies of the Times; declaring “such sneers and coarse Billingsgate 
the necessary resource of a journal that from first to last has maintained 
its position without principle, without talent, (save now and then a bor- 
rowed spark,) without character, and solely by the reputation of wealth.” 
To that pitch had the quarrel reached last night. 








A treaty between Hanover and England, for the settlement of the 
Stade-duty question, was signed on the 22d July, by the Earl of Aber- 
deen and Mr. Gladstone on the part of Queen Victoria, and by Count 
Kielmansegge and the Sieur Hupeden on the part of King Ernest. As 
it awaits the ratification of the “ Elbe-bordering States,” it was agreed, 
at a conference on the 9th instant, that the present duties should 
continue in force until that ratification should be obtained; excepting 
only the duties specifically excepted in the sixth article. The Morning 
Post gives « desec:iptive summary of the treaty-— 

“ The first article provides that Hanoverian vessels arriving in British ports, 
and British vessclsin Hanoverian, shall be subject to no higher dues or charges 
than national vessels respectively. 

“ By the second, third, and fourth articles, a reciprocity of free advantage is 
given to British and Hanoverian vessels in the cqrrying of goods to and from 
the dominions of cither Power to the dominions of the other. 

“ Article five declares that, for the convenience of commerce, the advantages 
detailed in the preceding articles shall be extended to Hanoverian vessels enter- 
ing British ports from the mouths of the Meuse, of the Ems, of the Weser, of 
the Elbe, or from the mouth of any navigable river between the Elbe and the 
Weser, or between the Trave and the Memel. 

“The sixth article (the most relevantly important of the whole) ordains 
that from the Ist October next the Stade charges on British vessels shall, 
with a few exceptions, be the same as those specified in the convention between 
the ‘ Elbe-bordering States,’ signed at Dresden on the 13th April last. The 
excepted articles are to be charged only two-thirds of the duties specified in the 
Elbe convention. 

“ By article seventh, the contracting parties engage that no reductions of 
duties, nor any powers, privileges, or immunities whatsoever, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, shall be granted by cither to the subjects of any other 
state, unless Hanover or Great Britain, as the case may be, be entitled to the 
game advantages and on the sume terms. 

“ The eighth article provides for the continuation of the treaty until the Ist 
January 1854; and to a further period of twelve months after either party shall 
have given notice of its intention to terminate the same.” 

A new feature, and one that deserves notice from the fact of the bene- 
fit it will confer upon those connected with the maritime interest of the 
country, is about to be introduced in the reorganization of Lloyd’s,— 
namely, the establishment of a chart-room ; which will contain the offi- 
cial chars and surveys published by the respective Foreign Govern- 
ments, so that the subscribers may have at handa ready reference to any 
point or place they please. The Admiralty, the East India Company, 
and the Russian Government, have already in the most handsome man- 
ner furnished the requisite copics; and there seems every probability of 
the collection being the most complete of the kind in existence.— Times, 

It is pretty generally understood that the Deficiency Bills, deposited 
by the Treasury with the Bank to cover advances for dividends and 
other causes, ure either entirely paid off at this moment, or their amount 
60 much reduced as to leave them altogether a matter of no importance. 
This is the natural result of that disposition of the surplus revenue, 
ever since the country had such a thing to boast of, which has been 
adopted in applying the greater part to paying off Deficiency Bills.— 
Times, Aug. 23. 

The Morning Herald announces a contemplated “ revision ” of the 
Game-laws. Some of its contemporaries had animadverted on those 
unpopular laws; whereupon the Herald says— 

“ It may save both the Chronicle and the 7'imes an infinite deal of declama- 
tory writing as to the origin, effects, and defects of our Game-lawe, to be told 
that the Home Office has for some time past been making very extensive in- 
quiries on the subject, and that there is every reason to believe that another 
session of Parliament will not pass without a complete revision of those laws. 
We may also add, that since Sir James Gratam has been at the head of the 
Home Department, the evideace on which convictions and committals for 





poaching have been founded, has, in every case of alleged severity, been required 
by him from the convicting and committing Magistrates; and that in not q 
few cases the term of imprisonment has been shortened, or the immediate re- 
lease of the convict been ordered, by the Home Secretary. On every account, 
it is, then, most desirable that the administration of the Game-laws during the 
approaching autumn and winter should temper mercy with justice, and a broad 
distinction be taken, by Magistrates, between poachers from necessity and 
poachers from idleness and confirmed vicious habits.” 

We understand that the Judges are expected to assemble on Monday, 
to consider their opinions in the case of the Queen versus O'Connell and 
others. The judgment, as has been already announced, will be deli- 
vered on the Monday following, 2d September.— Globe. 

Lord Brougham, with that energy which so remarkably characterizes 
him in any enterprise that he has at heart, has addressed a letter to the 
Morning Herald, intended to counteract obstructions to the immediate 
and facile operation of the act for the relief of insolvent debtors. He 
explains, that debtors detained for sums under 20/. need not petition the 
Bankruptcy Commissioners at all, por make affidavit ; but may in any 
way address a petition or letter, even by post, to the Judge of the Court 
by whose process they are imprisoned. Debtors detained for sums 
above 20/. must petition the Bankruptcy Commissioners of the district, 
and make affidavit in the form prescribed by the act and annexed to it, 
But no “attorney-at-law” [that is, no attorney at all in the popular 
sense of the word] need be employed to draw up a petition to the Com- 
missioners for the petitioner’s discharge; for the petitioner himself can 
copy and fill up the form annexed to the act of Parliament, and any 
person can act as the petitioner’s “attorney or agent” in signing asa 
witness to each sheet. Affidavits must be sworn before a Master Extra- 
ordinary in Chancery: most solicitors are Masters Extraordinary ; 
they are bound to take affidavits, whether from clients or not; the fee 
is 2s. 6d.; but perhaps they may reasonably make a further charge for 
attending on purpose. Lord Brougham has received letters from per- 
sons complaining that Masters Extraordinary had refused to receive affi- 
davits ; and from others, complaining that gaolers had demanded fees 
for expediting release: he invites any who are aggrieved to send him 
particulars of such or any other obstructions to the working of the act, 
[ We see that Mr. Commissioner Fonblanque, with the concurrence of 
three other Bankruptcy Commissioners, puts the very opposite con- 
struction on the word “attorney "he thinks it means only an 
* attorney-at-law.” ] 


The Sixtieth Regiment of Rifles and the Sixty-first Foot, at Cork, 
were awaiting transports under orders for India; but the order for their 
departure has been countermanded ; in consequence, it is supposed, of 
the warlike appearances nearer home. 

Two returns lately printed by order of the Commons show the pro- 
gress made in augmenting the British steam-marine. The first gives 
the ‘amount of horse-power ordered for her Majesty’s steam-vessels 
between the Ist of April 1839 and the 31st of August 1841,” as follows— 

Horse: Power. Number of Vessels. Tonnage, 
. sxcccerscnccecc.ccces, 1G  sessceee esteesceeeses 20,008 
The second describes the ‘‘amount of horse-power, &c. between the 
[st of September 1841 and the Ist of July 1844,” thus— 
Horse-Power, Number of Vessels. Tunnage. 
DEOL cesstsccsovescceseess 26,892 
From these statistics it seems, that in the first three years of the pre- 
sent Administration there has been an addition of twelve to the number 
of our war-steamers, with a corresponding increase of more than 10,000 
tons in their burden, as compared with the strength of the same depart- 
ment during the two years preceding their accession to office. 

Mr. S. A. Warner, the explosive inventor, has written a letter to the 
Morning Post in correction of some statements by Sir Charles Napier, 
and stating a challenge which the writer says he conveyed to Sir Ro- 
bert Peel through the Commodore. Sir Robert referred Sir Charles 
and the proposition to Sir George Cockburn, who “ threw cold water 
upon it,”—certainly a most unfair method of treating gunpowder mat- 
ters! Mr. Warner now repeats his challenge, in these terms— 

“If the Government will archor a line-of-battle ship at the back of the 
Godwin Sands, out of the ship-track so that no harm may happen to passing 
vessels, I will from on board another ship destroy her at a distance of five miles. 
1 am willing to take on board the vessel in which 1 operate, General Sir George 
Murray, Captain Viscount Ingestre, R.N., Captain Dickinson, R.N., and 
Captain Henderson, R.N. ; who sball have every opportunity of inspecting my 
0 of operation, and satisfying themselves that on this occasion 1 use a pro- 
ectile. 

a The kind liberality of my friends enables me to exhibit this experiment 
without asking the Government for a shilling towards it. If I fail, I am to 
receive nothing but ridicule—of which I have received enough to satisfy any 
reasonable man already. But, previously, I require a guarantee from her 
Majesty’s Government for its purchase of my secret for 300,000/., in the event 
of my destroying the ship and pages the four above-named officers of the 
feasibility and practicability of my plans. 

“ Lastly, L invite Sir Howard Douglas, Sir Byam Martin, Sir George Cock- 
burn, Colonel Chalmer, R.A., and Commander Caffin, R.N., to attend in 
another vessel and watch proceedings.” 

[Ofcourse it would be quite safe to accept this challenge ; and those 
who have so confidently ridiculed Mr. Warner’s “ powers ”—Captain 
Pechell, for instance—will have no objection to remain in the ship to be 
shot at with the “long range” ?] 

This challenge brings out arival, Mr. Needham Scrope Shrapnel, “son 
of the inventor of the Shrapnel shell,” who cests doubts on Mr, 
Warner’s power to overcome the optical difficulties of atmospherical re- 
fraction in aiming his “ long range”; and also repeats, in the Times, 
an offer which he has made to Sir Robert Peel— 

“ Iam ready to destroy at any distance from our shores an enemy’s fleet, in 
the heaviest sea, in the darkest night, and without any noise; and will expose 
my bomb-proot bark to the heaviest fire from batteries or a fleet ; and shall have 
much pleasure to chase or attack Captain Warner; and will defy any one to 
destroy my bark with an ‘ invisible shell,’ or with such a much more invisible 
range as ‘six miles,’ ” 


A great ‘concourse of people had the satisfaction of witnessing a0 
unusual exhibition in Hyde Park on Saturday—the horsemanship of 4 
Tartar soldier. Balthazar Beck Pogus is the son of a Khan of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. At the age of fourteen, fighting for the Circassians, 
he was taken prisoner by the Russians ; and then allowed to engage 12 
a Mussulman regiment in the Russian service, at Warsaw ; in which he 





commanded twenty-nine men. Once day, a man was ill, and was missed 
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by the commanding-officer of the regiment; who would take no ex- 
cuse for the man’s absence, but struck Balthazar, and threatened to punish 
him for the “ breach of discipline.” Balthazar drew his sword, cut down 
the oflicer, turned his horse, and, hotly pursued by Cossacks, with ex- 
change of shots and wounds, fled into Prussia, upwards ofa hundred and 
twenty miles distant, Thence he was assisted in coming to England; 
with his horse: here he has been helped by Lord Dudley Stuart and others, 
and the object is to send him to Constantinople, and a subscription to 
pay his expenses has already been opened, The man has been exhi- 
biting feats of military skill at various barracks. On Tuesday last 
week, he was matched with two capital swordsmen at the Regent’s 
Park Barracks; either of whom was more than a match for him. On 
Saturday, at five o’clock, he appeared on the ground before the Horse 
Guards Barracks in Hyde Park, mounted on his gray Arab horse, and 
accompanied by several gentlemen on horseback; one of whom acted 
as his interpreter, and seemed in some degree to direct his movements. 
A large space of ground was cleared out, and “ kept” by privates of 
the Second Life Guards— 

«“ The Tartar is a good-looking man, apparently between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, of an athletic frame, with considerable squareness of limb, 
but with no superfluous flesh. He stands about five feet ten inches in height, 
and may weigh about thirteen stone. He was dressed in a tight-fitting tunic 
of rose-coloured silk, wadded, and capable of resisting a hard blow; very loose 
trousers, drawn tightly round his legs just below the knee, and met by tight 
black boots almost resembling long gaiters. On his head was a sheepskin cap 
of black wool, similar to those worn by the Persians who were in the suite of 
the Persian Ambassador when in this country a few years ago. He had mus- 
tachios on the upper lip. His arms consisted of a pair of pistols, which in the 
course of his performances he repeatedly discharged, and a pole about ten or a 
dozen feet long, which he used as a lance; throwing it with considerable force 
when galloping, and with so correct an aim, that had it not been for the quick - 
ness and agility of the gentleman who volunteered to be the object of his aim, 
and who was also on horseback, a broken head or a fractured bone would pro- 
bably have been the result. We believe this part of his practice is what is 
called throwing the djereed. The Tartar also displayed considerable skill in 
lifting this weapon from the ground without dismuunting ; but this he per- 
formed without putting his horse in motion, making him stand still while he 
recovered his weapon. He also threw himself off his horse whilst at the top of 
his speed, and vaulted again into the saddle with great ease. These performan- 
ces were very well in their way ; but nothing that cannot be done, more espe- 
cially the equestrian feats, by a large proportion of the men in our cavalry re- 
giments, and by hundreds of others; and the spectators did not seem to be 
much astonished by what they beheld. ‘Towards the close of the exhibition, 
Mr. Maynard, formerly an officer of the Blues, the son of Lord Maynard, 
mounted upon a troop-horse, with a fencing-foil, undertook to encounter the 
Tartar, who was armed with a basket -hilted single stick ; and, nothing daunted 
by his formidable appearance and reputation as a swordsman, succeeded with 
apparent ease in inflicting a ‘ palpable hit’ upon his ribs, just beneath the left 


erm of the Tartar, (who is a left-handed swordsman,) as the latter raised his | 


arm to inflict a perpendicular cut at his head. The Tartar did not appear to 
comprehend what had occurred, and in rather an irritable manner dismounted, 
and did not renew the contest. Mr. Maynard then threw his fencing-glove on 
the ground, and putting his horse in a canter, lifted it up without dismounting. 
This gentleman also exhibited the feat of vaulting into the saddle; and in the 
comparison of horsemanship with the Oriental foreigner certainly suffered 
nothing.” 





Captain Grover writes to the papers to show that Dr. Wolff’s mis- 
gion was not unnecessary, although unsuccessful— 

“In the letter which Dr. Wolff was forced to write at Bokhara, and which 
you had the goodness to insert at my request, the King of Bokhara proclaims 
to the world that he put todeath Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly in the 
month of Sarratan 1259. The Christian date is not given in Dr. Wolff's letter, 
but, for the information of the public, I inserted between brackets what I had 
calculated as the English date. I was wrong. The correct date should be July 
(Cancer) 1843. Thus, one very important fact appears: at the time I proposed 
to her Majesty’s Government to proceed at my own cost and on my own re- 
sponsibility to Bokhara to attempt the release of Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, these wretched men were actually alive!” 

It is announced that preparations are making fora Shakspere celebra- 
tion at Stratford-on-Avon on the Poet’s birthday, the 23d April next. 
The movers of this festival are “ stimulated by the recent demon- 
stration in honour of Robert Burns on the banks of the Doon.” There 
are, however, no descendants of Shakspere, as there are of Burns, to 
invite to such a commemoration. 

The subjoined speculation about the proposed College of Agriculture 
merits attention— 

“ We are happy to find that there is to be a College of Agriculture, and that 
the worthy clodhopper will henceforth have his Alma Mater, like the Cantab, 
and the honest high-low of industry will tread the sacred groves of Academus 
as well as the aristocratic Oxonian. We see no difficulty in organizing a Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and we can suggest a few of the probable Professorships. 
Of course there will be a chair of New- laid Eggs, which the Professor of Poultry 
would be well qualified to occupy. Degrees will be conferred in Guano; anda 
series of lectures on the philosophy of making hay when the sun shines would, 
no doubt, be exceedingly popular. We should propose that, previous to ma- 
triculation, every student should be required to undergo an examination on 
moral philosophy in connexion with chaff and the efficacy of thrashing by hand 
when the ears are unusually lengthy. Corresponding with the University 
Masters of Arts, there could be Bachelors of Barley; and the Under-Graduates 
might be brought direct to the Agricultural College from plough, as they are now 
brought to the Universitics immediately from Harrow. The examination-papers 
would at first be difficult to frame; but the following may be some guide for 
preparing them. Find the square-root of a stick of horse-radish. Describe the 
milky way, distinguishing the whey from the milk, and chalking out the way 
by which the milk gets there. We merely throw out these hints, but the 
Professors themselves will be better able to frame the necessary questions for 
the use of students. Clover will offer a very wide field ; and hay, though rather 
dry, will be the sort of food that the students may take advantage of.” —Punch. 
; The Globe tells an anecdote of an illustrious Yankee now travelling 
in this country— 

“*General Tom Thumb’ was taking a ride near Clifton on Sunday after- 
hoon, in an open carriage, accompanied by bis father, his guardian, and his 
pooesptee, Mr. Sherman. The General and the latter were on the driver's 

ox; and on descending a steep hill, the horse took fright, ran at the top of 
his speed, and dashed against a high stone wall, with such force as to break his 
neck, and shiver the shafts and a portion of the carriage to atoms! The two 
inside gentlemen escaped with a few slight bruises. Mr. Sherman had seen 
the approaching danger, and held the General firmly in his arms; and the 
moment the concussion occurred, he cleared the horse and wall, the latter 
nearly nine feet in height, and landed safely in the adjoining field, preserving 

@ charge harmless.” 





. r - 
POSTSCRIPT? *4 ¥gsrsavas7 

There is little to be called news today, but a good deal of gossip, 
which is by no means without interest. Much of this is supplied by 
the French papers and letters of Thursday. 

Respecting Morocco, the reports in Paris were, that large reinforce- 
ments had been ordered for Marshal Bugeaud and the Prince De Joinville 
respectively ; that the Marshal, if he had not actually been beaten, was 
on the point of being attacked by an overwhelming Moorish army ; that 
the Prince had actually taken possession of Larache, but Government 
withheld the accounts in order that they might be accompanied in the 
publication by an announcement of his withdrawal from that place; 
that the Due De Glucksberg had been appointed before the news ar- 
rived of the open war, but that he had gone forward to see what effect 
the bombardment of Tangier would have in facilitating pacitic nego- 
tiations. 

About Tahiti there were two most opposite rumours,—first, that M. 
Guizot was firm in his purpose of refusing the British demand for sa- 
tisfaction; and a later rumour, that the affair had been referred by the 
two Governments to the arbitration of King Frederick William of 
Prussia. 

The Presse corroborates the assertion of a German paper, that the 
British Government had placed difficulties in the way of a treaty all 
but concluded between France and Belgium. 

The Revue de Paris states that a new branch has been organized in 
the Foreign Department, whichis to be exclusively occupied with Ame- 
rican affairs; and that M. L. De Lavergne, well known in the political 
and literary world, had been appoiuted director of that office. 

Correcting other reports, the same paper says that Marshal Soult, 
though determined to retire from public life, will not do so until the 
conclusion of the war with Morocco, when Marshal Bugeaud will be 
invited to accept the War- Ministry. 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has written a letter from his prison 
in the fort of Ham to the Constitutionnel, in reply to passages of a bio- 
graphical memoir on Joseph Bonaparte. It is in the writer’s usual 
vague style; but this is the gist of its material part. King Joseph did 
not recognize the dynasty of 1830, but always desired the popular sove- 
reignty to be a reality, not a fiction. King Joseph did not maintain a 
difference of opinion with his nephew about the insurrection at Stras- 
bourg in 1836: at first he was greatly irritated by it; but when he 
learned the Prince’s real objects, he declared that, in spite of his ad- 
vanced age, he would have joined it. Those objects are hinted in the 
closing paragraph, in which Prince Louis denies his “ insane ambi- 
tion ” and renounces “ dynastic pretensions ”— 

“ It would be, in fact, the height of ridicule to presume to impose oneself on 
a great nation, and to claim as a right that which is a mere historical souvenir 


| of another age: but, if I always rejected antiquated pretensions, I never re- 











nounced my rights as a French citizen; and, as such, I considered myself at 
liberty to desire, as well as others, the reign of Democracy, the adoption of a 
more national system, and to risk my life for the triumph of those principles.” 


The Madrid advices of the 16th also furnish some scraps of report 
from Morocco. The Emperor had acceded to the ultimatum of Spain ; 
merely declining to deliver up the Pacha who had caused a Spanish 
Vice-Consul to be assassinated, but promising to degrade and dismiss 
him, and to salute the Spanish flag on the scene ofassassination. This 
is considered to settle the Spanish quarrel with Morocco. As to the 
French, it was reported in Madrid, that the Prince De Joinville had 
allowed the Emperor a further grace—he had signified that he was still 
open to accept the terms demanded by France, before he would proceed 
to bombard Mogador. 


The Herald this morning copies from last night’s Standard the cri- 
ticism on the letters from Tangier published by the Tinies, and pro- 
fesses to have further proof that they are not by “ British officers.” 
It seems that the editor of the 7imes has sent the original manuscripts 
to the Herald; who gathers from them that the Leading Journal has 
“ been imposed upon.” The letters were ‘all but anonymous”; only 
portions were published, and the suppressed passages “ would furnish 
a key-note to the character of the whole. Gross and manifest exag- 
geration in many portions of these letters should have created a con- 
viction of the mendacity of the writers.” 

It happens, curiously enough, that in the opposite page the Herald pub- 
lishes a very equivocal correspondence ofitsown. Itis dated * Tangier 
Roads, 6th August 1844, ten o'clock p.m.,” and is headed ‘** From our 
correspondent’: yet the writer uses such strange expressions as these— 
“ Our balls were launched with a rapidity aud precision truly admi- 
rable”; “fortunately for us, their [the Moors’] guns were badly 
pointed”; their fire ‘‘ might have caused us much injury ”; “we have 
only had two cabin-boys killed”; “we have received orders to destroy, 
on our road to Oran, all vessels bearing the Morocco flag.” In short, 
from “internal evidence,” the letter might have been written by a 
French naval officer. It is, too, singularly like some extracts, professedly 
by French naval officers, which we have already copied. The censors 
of the 7%mes make much of the “we” used by one of the “ British offi- 
cers”: here we have another “ we” to set against that “we.” Ifthe 
Herald’s “ own correspondent” is a French naval officer, can it not in 
charity imagine that a British naval officer might correspond with the 
Times? 


Several of the Irish Repeal papers are gloating over the French 
triumphs in Africa, and looking forward to similar attacks upon the 
United Kingdom. The Newry Examiner, for instance, asks why Irish- 
men should fight to aggrandize EnuglandI says that “ peace ” has 
two meanings; and exclaims “ We bide our time.” But the Belfast 
Vindicator bears away the bell in this traitorous pleasantry— 

“ The Prince De Joinville has won his laurels before the ramparts of Tan- 
gier. We are sure they will not be his last. We are full of confidence in his 
future triumphs. He has a mother, whose prayers are, no doubt, offered up 
for his honour and his welfare; that motber is a living saint, and her prayers 
are not offered in vain. More triumphs await him in the Mediterranean, 
and perhaps on the Atlantic. What if be should invade Ireland? Why, in 
that case, all that we can take upon ourselves to say is, that the Lrish people 
could offer him no resistance, seeing that their Government has left them noarms, 
We could not be expected to fight him with sticks. But if he should happen 
to bring with him 100,000 stand of arms, and offer them gratis to those who 
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may be willing to possess them, why, in that case, we should leave people to 
judge for themselves of the propriety of accepting them. This country was 
thrice invaded by France in the last century, and it would not surprise us that 
the present century saw one or two more invasions before its close.” 

We understand that instructions have been sent out by the last 
packet to the Governors of our West Indian possessions, to have the 
existing naval and military defences of the colonies placed in the most 
efficient state, and to make whatever additions may be deemed neces- 
sary, so as to be prepared for any emergency that may arise.—Morning 
Herald. 

It is rumoured that the Government has acceded to Captain Warner’s 
proposition; and will moor a line-of-battle-ship off the Godwin Sands 
for him to destroy, as he alleges he will do, with his projectile, at a dis- 
tance of five miles. One of the old hulks in the Medway, that are unfit 
for further service, will be selected for the experiment.—Morning Post. 








A long letter appears in the Zimes this morning, signed “ Arthur 
Tidman and J.J. Freeman, Secretaries of the London Missionary So- 
ciety,” in reply to the letter by Mr. Walter Brodie which was noticed in 
our last Postscript, and which made assertions gravely inculpating Queen 
Pomaré and the missionaries at Tahiti. We can only pick out the 
principal points of the lengthy counter-statement. Mr. Brodie arrived 
in Tahiti on the 13th September 1841, and left it on the 11th of March 
1842 ; and, as the French protectorate was not established till September 
1842, he was not personally cognizant of the events about which he 
writes. He, the accuser, was supercargo of the schooner Unity, and 
forced the importation of its cargo, rum, against the laws of the island. 
He was ordered to leave the port; and that order was suspended at the 
intercession of Mr. Wilson, the Vice-Consul; whom he accuses, 
too justly, of having become an habitual drunkard. The expul- 
sion of the French priests, M. Caret and M. Laval, occurred in 
1836, the year before Mr. Pritchard was appointed Consul: they 
were sent to Gambier’s Island in the schooner which brought them 
to Tahiti; many natives of Gambier’s Island had been converted to the 
Catholic faith nearly two years earlier. Mr. Pritchard relinquished 
the agency of the Society when he was appointed Consul; and the Se- 
cretaries refer to evidences of the respect generally entertained for him. 
The personal charges against Queen Pomaré, of adultery and habitual 
drunkenness, are contradicted. She was betrothed when a child to the 
King of Bola-bola ; who took to profiigate courses, neglected, and fi- 
nally abandoned her; her family, with the concurrence of the National 
Assembly, procured her divorce; afier which she married a chief of 
Huahine. Strong evidence is adduced which appears completely to re- 
fute the other charge. Proof of drunkenness among the missionaries 
is challenged. 





The foundation-stone of the monument at Edinburgh to the “ Scottish 
Political Martyrs” of 1793-4 was laid, in the old Calton burying- 
ground, on Wednesday, by Mr. Hume, M.P.; who officiated on the oc- 
easion both as mason and as clergyman! The Complete Suffrage As- 
sociation and a host of citizens witnessed the ceremony. Afterwards, 
there was a dinner of the Managing Committee, and a more general 
banquet at the large Waterloo Room. 

Ata Wardmote holden yesterday in the Ward of Aldersgate, after a 
severe contest between Mr. Sharwood and Mr. Smith, for the office of 
Common Councilman, the former was declared to be the successful 
candidate. 

Captain Bernal, M.P., has been authorized to change his name to 
that of his bride, “* Osborne.” Henceforth he will be known as Captain 


Osborne. 


In the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, on Wednesday last, Marie Tag- 
lioni, the celebrated opera-dancer, sought for a divorce @ mensd et 
thoro; on the plea that her husband, M. Gilbert des Voisins, had re- 
fused to admit her to his house. Counsel on behalf of M. Gilbert des 
Voisins resisted the application, on the ground that his refusal was jus- 
tifiable; the lady having violated the engagement contracted by her at 
her marriage to renounce the theatre; and that during ten years she 
had lived separate from her husband. ‘The Court granted the divorce. 

A letter in the Hamburg Borsenhalle, from St. Petersburg, dated 
the Ist August, announces that the Emperor Nicholas has issued an 
ukase, facilitating (under somewhat stringent conditions, however) the 
liberation of bond-servants not occupiers of land, under contract between 
owner and bondsman to pay a stipulated price or render service for a 
term of years. Bondsmen occupying land were afforded similar faci- 
lities by a previous ukase. 

Lord Aberdeen, in reply to a letter from Messrs. Cockburn Brothers 
and Co., has intimated that there is no prospect of renewed commercial 
negotiations with Portugal. 

Mr. Dyce Sombre, who had been six or eight days at Boulogne, was 
expected in Paris. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuan@e, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The depression of the French Funds in the early part of the week caused a 
corresponding movement in our own, and the prices of the Government Securi- 
ties underwent a decline of about 3 per cent from our last quotations. ‘The 
parties connected with the pigeon-expresses have been the principal speculative 
Operators; and as they generally receive in the early part of every day the 
closing prices of the French Funds of the previous afternoon, their operations 
are of course guided by the fluctuations of the Paris market. ‘Till today they 
have almost always sold stock ; but this morning one of the brokers who is be- 
lieved to act for them was a large buyer, and the consequence of bis operation 
has been to force the price of Consols, which had previously been at 983, up to 
99. Some sales for money have, however, since occurred, and the closing 
quotation is 983 3. It will thus be seen that our fluctuations depend entirely 
upon those of Paris; and in reality, the only important business has been the 
speculative operations just noticed. 

The books of the various Stocks the dividends upon which become due in 
October, will all close in the course of the next and following weck, on the days 
given in the subjoined list. The New Three-and-a-half per Cents will also 
close, in order to their amalgamation with the other varieties of Three-and-a- 
half per Cent Stock, which, by the reduction, will in future become Three-and- 
a-quarter per Cents. The holders of the New ‘Three-and-a-half per Cents will 
therefore receive 173. 6d. per cent in October, being the amount of three 
months’ dividend. In future, their stock will merge into the general mass of 
the Three-and-a-quarter per Cent Stock ; and the dividends upon it will become 
payable in April and October, instead ofin January and July as heretofore; the 

















object being to equalize the pressure of the quarterly payments on the public 
revenue. 
Open. 


Sxvur. 
Bank Stock....++.+++++++- Tuesday 3d September....Thursday 17th October: 
Three per Cent Reduced. ..Tuesday 3d September... . Tuesday 22d October, 


Three-and a-half per Cent 
ditto .....000 -.- Thursday 29th August.... 


New Three-and-a-half per 
Cents eeeee.+ Thursday 29th August,... 
Three-and-a-half per Cents 
18) esvesceees- Tuesday 3d September... 
Long Annuities... ... Tuesday 3d September ... Friday 18th October, 
Aunuities for terms of years. Friday 6th September. ...Tuesday 22d October, 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have been on a very limited scale 
Some fluctuations have occurred in Dutch Two and-a-half per Cents; but 
though the transactions in this Stock have been more extensive than usual, it 
has not varied more than } per cent, and closes at the quotations of last week, 
The operations in almost every other description of Stock have been quite 
trifling, and the Foreign Stock Exchange has been almost deserted. 

Some considerable transactions have, however, occurred in Railway Shares, 
and generally at improved quotations. We must, indeed, except the Shares of 
the Birmingham and Gloucester line, which have experienced a fall of 13], . 
having declined from 114 to 101, at which price they were yesterday quoted. 
An improvement bas occurred today, and the price has been as high as 105, 
This remarkable depression was occasioned by the small amount of dividend 
declared at a recent half-yearly meeting—only 25s. per share. The French 
Railway Shares were at one period about 1/. lower than our last prices ; but 
they have rallied again, and may today be quoted nearly as they were last week, 

Saturpay, TWELVE o'clock 

Nothing of importance has occurred either in the English or Foreign Funds, 
and prices are the same as yesterday. 

Some considerable transactions have taken place in the Railway Shares. The 
only alteration of importance being in those of the Greenwich line, which have 
experienced a decline of 1/.; having fallen from 9 to 8, in consequence of the 
proposed arrangement for leasing the line to the South-eastern Company having 
been abandoned. It will be seen that the Birmingham and Gloucester are re- 
covering, being quoted today at 107; thus marking an improvement of 6/. from 
Thursday’s price. We subjoin the following list of bargains actually occurring: 
Birmingham and Gloucester, 106 37; Ditto, New, 26; Chester and Holy- 
kead, 6}; Dublin and Cashel, 6} ; Eastern Counties, 114; Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Quarter Shares, 17; Great North of England, 112; Great Western, 
137 ; Brighton, 483; Greenwich, 83 9 8 ; South-western, 86} ; Ditto, Eighth 
Shares, 33; Croydon, 193 19; Manchester and Birmingham, 543 ; Midland, 
107 ; North British, 33; South-eastern and Dover, 373; Yarmouth and 
Norwich, 284 ; York and North Midland, 1033; Ditto and Selby, Scrip, 35 64; 
Lynn and Ely, 43 3. 
3 per Cent Consols....-0+.++. 98% % } Colombian ex Venezuela... 134 14 
Ditto for Account ...e-.eeee.0 O8t F Danish 3 per Cents.....6... 83} 9¢ 
3 per Cent Keduced , 99} 3 Dutch 24 per Cents .. 


Wednesday 23d October, 
as Three-and-a-quarter 
per Cents, 














34 per Cent Ditto. 1024 4 Ditto 5 per Cents .... 

New 3} per Cents... 1014 3 Mexican 5 per Cents Consd . 

Bank Stock ....... 199 100 Ditto Deferred .......00.0+ 15 
Exchequer Bills ...... 72 4 Portuguese New 5 p. Cis. 1841 44 5 
India Stock .......+ Rocawenes -—— Russian 5 per Cents........ 1193 204 
Biaziliau 5 per Cents.......0. 834 44 Spanish (Active) 5per Cents. 22 $ 
Belgian 5 per Cents... 1024 34 Ditto 3 ner Cents 1842 ..... 33 } 
Chilian 6 per Cents 103 5 Venezuela Active...c.ceeeee 414 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 20th Aug. Asia, Patterson, from Launceston; and 2Ist, 
Regulus, Hunter, from Port Phillip; and Mark Palmer, Spence, from Bombay. At 
Falmouth, 16th, Devouport, Parry, from Bombay. In Bridlington Bay, 18th, Majestic, 
Isbester, from Calcutta. 

Sa1Lep—From Gravesend, 21st, Vernon, Gimblett, fur Caleutta. From Liverpool, 
22d, J. C. Coster, Benson, for China; and Science, Rees; aud Matilda, Roskell, for 
Calcutta. From the Clyde, 16th, Strabane, Grierson, for Bombay: and 20th, Lady 
Colebrooke, M‘Lean; and Assam, Currie, for ditto, 








POLYNESIAN ORTHOEPY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Woburn Square, 20th August 1844. 

Srr—I spent the school-day years of my life in New South Wales, at Syd- 
ney; and among my schoolfellows, and intimate companions as we grew up, 
were some children of one of the Missionaries to the Society Islands, (the 
Taheitean group,) who had been born and brought up in the islands, and 
whose earlier language was that of the islanders. Indeed, they spoke English 
as an acquired language, and with the peculiarities which we cannot help re- 
marking in even the best-taught natives of Germany speaking English. The 
children I speak of always called the island, whose language was to them a 
mother-tongue, Tahéité, accentuating the word as I have marked it; giving the 
second syllable the sound of the English word high, or asa German would sound 
hei, as in Heidelberg ; and the final syllable was sounded like ty in the word 
mighty. 1 have also often heard aboriginal natives of the islands speaking to 
one another, and they always produced the same sound, and accentuated in 
the same manner, as my young schoolfellows did the name of the chief island 
of their group. 

The sound Tabeetee—the result to a mere English reader of the French 
form Tahiti—is a barbarism, arising from an attempt to give to a French 
reader the sound which the French writers using the name thought the English 
Taheite would give. An educated Frenchman hearing the name spoken by & 
native of the islands, without any previous knowledge of it, would almost cer- 
tainly have written it either Tahaiti or Tabciti. 

I remember, too, that the error of Cook and his fellow-voyagers, in pre- 
fixing O to Taheite, was said to have arisen from their misapprehending the 
expression used by the natives to signify that or that is, in answering their in- 
quiries as to the name of the island before them, seen from the deck of a ship, 
or from one of the neighbouring islands: O— that ”—“ that place ”—“ that 
land,” or “that island,” is “ Ta-high-ty,” “ Tahaiti,” “or “ Taheite.” : 

The proper accentuation of the name of the quondam Queen of Taheite is 
Pomire, and not Pomaré; or I should say, perhaps, that her father, who bore 
the same name, was always called by the persons I first alluded to Poma-re, 
(the ma like the second syllable in mam-ma); and I have no doubt that the 
removal of the accent from the penultimate to the final syllable is a mere 
Gallicism, and that the Tabeiteans call their Queen as my schoolfcllows called 
her father—Pomiare. 

I put my name to this letter for your satisfaction; but I do not wish it to be 
used in any publication of the matter which it contains, though the matter 
itself is of course quite at your service. You will understand me, too, to write 
with reference to a paragraph in your last number marked “?”; though J do 
not understand why such a question should not be immediately set at rest by 
Mr. Ex tis, (the author of Polynesian Iesearches, I think it is,) who would 
be a very sufficient authority upon the subject at issue. 

lam, &c. 

[ We could have wished to let the name stand, for the reader’s satisfaction, 
since it is one of authority: but we obey the writer's desire. Our correspond= 
ent settles the sound of the word, but scarcely its orthography, especially as he 
adopts the equivocal ei: according to his showing, we think Tahuiti would be 
the best. No doubt, the acute accent in Pomaré is not meant to mark the 
emphatic syllable, but only to show that the last vowel is ta be sounded.—Ep. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WAR. 
Nosopy sees a battle. The common soldier fires away amidst a 
smoke-mist, or hurries on to the charge in a crowd which hides 
everything from him. The officer is too anxious about the per- 
formance of what he is specially charged with, to mind what 
others are doing. The commander cannot be present every- 
where, and see every wood, water-course, or ravine, in which 
his orders are carried into execution: he learns from reports how 
the work goes on. It is well; for a‘battle is one of those jobs 
which men do without daring to look upon. Over miles of country, 
at every field-fence, in every gorge of a valley or entry into a wood, 
there is murder committing—wholesale, continuous, reciprocal 
murder. 
formed, lacerated, in every possible way, and with every variety of 
torture. The wounded are jolted off in carts to the rear, their 
bared nerves crushed into maddening pain at every stone or rut; or 
the flight and pursuit trample over them, leaving them to writhe and 
roar without assistance—and fever, and thirst, the most enduring of 
painful sensations, possess them entirely. Thirst too has seized 
upon the yet able-bodied soldier, who with bloodshot eyes and 
tongue lolling out plies his trade—blaspheming, killing with savage 





delight, callous when the brains of his best-loved comrade are | tre 1 . ene 
| Allied Sovereigns, and their country with him, 


spattered over him. 


The battle-field is, if possible, a more painful object of contempla- | ! ; , Dp u ! 
They are in their vocation, earning their | jectless war is huddled up by an ignominious peace, wished for be- 


tion than the combatants. 
bread—what will not men do for a shillinga day? But their work is 
carried on amid the fields, gardens, and homesteads of men unused 


The human form —God’s image—is mutilated, de- | 





to war. They whoare able have fled before the coming storm, and | 


left their homes, with all that habit and happy associations have made 
precious, to bear its brunt. The poor, the aged, the sick, are left in 
the hurry, to be killed by stray shots, or beaten down as the charge 
and counter-charge go over them. The ripening grain is trampled 


down; the garden is trodden into a black mud; the fruit-trees, | 


bending beneath their luscious load, are shattered by the cannon- 
shot. Churches and private dwellings are used as fortresses, and 
ruined in the conflict. 
conflagration spreads on all sides. 
beside the altar; and the weary homicides of the day complete the 
wrecking of houses to make their lairs for slumber. ‘The fires of 
the kivouac complete what the fires kindled by the battle have left 
unconsumed. ‘The surviving soldiers march on to act the same 
scenes over again elsewhere; and the remnant of the scattered in- 
habitants return to find the mangled bodies of those they had loved, 
amid the blackened ruins of their homes—to mourn with more 
agonizing grief over the missing, of whose fate they are uncertain— 
to feel themselves bankrupts of the world’s stores, and look from 
their children to the desolate fields and garners, and think of 
famine, and pestilence engendered by the rotting bodies of the 
half-buried myriads of slain. 


Barns and stack-yards catch fire, and the | 


At night the steed is stabled | ci ae ° 
| the poorer classes, of fraud and political profligacy among the 


The soldier marches on and on, inflicting and suffering as before. | 


War is a continuance of battles—an epidemic striding from place to 
place, more horrible than the typhus, pestilence, or cholera, which 
not unfrequently follow in its train. The siege is an aggravation of 
the battle. ‘Ihe peaceful inhabitants of the beleaguered town are 
cooped up, and cannot fly the place of conflict. The mutual injuries 
inflicted by assailant and assailed are aggravated—their wrath is 
more frenzied: then come the storm and the capture, and the 
riot and lustful excesses of the victor soldiery, striving to quench the 
drunkenness of blood in the drunkenness of wine. The eccentric 
movements of war—the marching and countermarching—often re- 
peat the blow on districts slowly recovering from the first. Be- 
tween destruction and the wasteful consumption of the soldiery, 
poverty pervades the land. Hopeless of the future, hardened by 
the scenes of which he is a daily witness, perhaps goaded by re- 
venge, the peasant becomes a plunderer and assassin. The horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by Spanish peasants on the French soldiers 
who fell into their power, were the necessary consequences of war. 


The families of the upper classes are dispersed; the discipline of | 


the family-circle is removed ; a habit of living in the day for the 
day—of drowning the thoughts of the morrow in transient and 
illicit pleasure—is engendered. The waste and desolation which a 
battle spreads over the battle-field, is as nothing when compared 
with the moral blight which war diffuses through all ranks of 
society, in the country which is the scene of war. 

The exhaustion caused by war is not confined to the people 
among whom the fighting takes place. ‘The invaders must have 
their ranks, thinned by every battle, incessantly recruited. ‘The 
military-chest is a constant drain on the treasures of the nation 
which sends the invading army. It is in preserving its homes un- 


destroyed and the remnants of its family-circles uncontaminated, | 
nerva Press, are not to be found in the country of prize-oxen and 


and in avoiding the actual view of the agonies of the dying, that the 


belligerent country which is not the scene of war has any ad- | 
vantage over that which is: but this advantage is almost counter- | 


balanced by the chronic panic—the incessant apprehension which 


haunts its inhabitants that the chances of war may bring all its | : 
| like all merely sentimental theorizing on questions of morality, has 


horrors to their gates. 

The madness is catching: two nations may begin a war, but it 
never ends with éwo. Some infringement of the rights of neutrals 
involves a third and a fourth in the contest. The exhaustion of 
the country which was at first the scene of war tempts to a renewal 
of hostilities with renewed vigour on a virgin field. The ocean be- 
comes as unsafe as the land. ‘The battle-field and the siege find 








their counterparts in naval actions; and the seas are swept by 
privateers, the licensed pirates—the “salt-water thieves,” who 
serve a state for winking at their pillage. 
industry are dammed up, and artificial ones are created. An un- 
healthy and temporary stimulus is given to the industry of one 
country by the paralyzed industry of others. New forms and 
methods of business are introduced by the necessities of convoys; 
the merchant’s speculations must rest upon totally new combina- 
tions. Classes are called into existence who have an interest 
in perpetuating war : all the agents of beiligerent diplomacy, from 
the ambassador-extraordinary to the spy—the lenders of money to 
governments and purveyors—the speculators in the plundering 
expeditions of privateers—soldiers of fortune, who have no longer 
a country. 

Nor is the war-interest the only obstacle to the return of peace. 
With every new nation sucked into the vortex of hostilities the 
ulterior aim of the war has been changed. The object for which 
it was begun, from a principal, sinks into a secondary, or is alto- 
gether forgotten. As interest, temper, or iotrigue breaks up old 
alliances and forms new combinations, new objects keep still 
emerging. Men forget what they are fighting for, and fight on 
merely to conquer a peace. Civilians, overburdened with taxes, 
become seditious clamourers for peace. Soldiers, sick of unceas- 
ing butchery, long at last for peace, and play into the hands of 
foreign diplomatists—as Naproxron’s Generals sold him to the 
Armies, recruited 
from any quarter, have lost all sense of national honour. The ob- 
cause men are tired and sickened of fighting, and brought about by 
treachery and falsehood. 

Peace brings with it a momentary gleam of gladness, which 
quickly subsides in the sense of exhaustion that pervades all na- 
tions. The demand for the industry artificially created by war 
ceases with war. Other branches of industry revive slowly. The 
cost of the war is less than half-defrayed; the debts incurred to 
carry it on press heavily on impoverished nations. The war-interest 
is beggared and discontented. Men's habits have been unsettled— 
they cannot at once settle down into the new order of things. 
The first years of a general peace succeeding a general war are 
years of bankruptcy and privation—of starving and rioting among 


higher. 

Such is war, with its sufferings and consequential sorrows. Such 
is war in Christian and civilized Europe—war in an age and countries 
in which most has been done to subject it to regular laws, and to 
alleviate its horrors by the moral self-control and refinement of its 
agents. Whitewash it as we will, it still remains full of dead 
men’s bones and rottenness within. And they who trust most to it 
will be sure to feel most severely that it is an engine the direction 
and efficacy of which defy calculation—which is as apt to recoil 
upon those who explode it as to carry destruction into the ranks 
of their adversaries. 





THE GAME-LAWS. 

Tue Game-laws were a favourite topic with Reformers until Re- 
formers got the power ofreforming. Little was heard of the Game- 
laws while they were in power, nor indeed for some time after that 
era. ‘The present revival of attacks upon what is after all one of 
the minor evils of society, may betoken a growing lack of matter for 
complaint ; or, more probably, it may be a device for sowing dis- 
union among the agriculturists. If the League imagine that a 
quarrel about the Game-laws will prevent landlords and tenants 
from combining to support the Corn-law, they only supply another 
illustration of how little our rural and town populatious under- 
stand each other’s feelings and motives. 

The ground of inculpation of the Game-laws most frequently, at 
least most emphatically dwelt upon—their demoralizing effects on 
the lower classes—is perhaps the least tenable. No doubt, poach- 
ing, like any other idle or irregular pursuit, is often a man’s first 
stage along the road of crime; but so an addiction to field-sports 
would probably be to a poor man even though there were no law 
against his pursuing them. In a country like ours, where every 
inch of ground is turned to account some way or another, and where 
every department of industry is over-filled, a man cannot live by 
hunting and fishing. ‘The man who requires to earn his daily meal 
by his daily labour, would without the aid of Game-laws 
find himself thrown out of employment and the society of 
the steadily-industrious by such pursuits—would herd with 
the idle, the unreflecting, the dissolute; and, goaded by 
want, adopt their practices, rendered less repugnant to 
familiar observation. ‘The melodramatic poachers who break 
the law to assert the natural rights of man, if they exist anywhere 
save on the boards of a Minor Theatre or in the pages of the Mi- 


commons-enclosures. ‘ihere is danger in familiarizing the class of 
society to which poachers belong with the ingenious sophistry that 
a right of property in game is impossible—they may extend the 
theory to other things. ‘his sentimental view of the Game-laws, 





a little truth in it magnified beyond all probability, and a huge 
admixture of maudlin and mischievous fallacy. 

In the economical view of the Game-laws—which is that of the 
tenant-farmer and his real and professing friends—there is more 
justice. The preservation of game is but too apt to become an in- 
strument of oppression to the farmer. Even when most leniently 
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enforced, it is an invidious right which the landlord exercises in 
preserving his game: it is putting the farmer, who pays a heavy 
rent, to the additional expense of feeding without remuneration 
animals kept for the landlord's exclusive use. Where a redundant 
population creates a competition for farms, and where fashion has 
set every landlord’s heart upon annual battues, it is impossible to 
prevent the abuse of so invidious a right under our existing Game- 
laws. The loss annually suffered by farmers on estates where the 
game is ‘strictly preserved, is scarcely credible to those who have 
not examined the subject minutely. 

The landlord’s case is the only case in favour of the Game-laws. 
In their bearing upon the peasantry, even admitting that more 
blame has been attributed to them than dispassionate inquiry con- 
firms, for any good effect they are neutral. It would be difficult to 
show that the Game-laws have kept one peasant from going to the 
Devil by the path of idleness and irregularity. Their bearing upon 
the farmers is positively and obviously prejudicial. But the land- 
lords have already tampered with the Game-laws in a manner that 
almost puts them out of court. The Game-laws of Germany, and 
those of France before the Revolution, upheld a distinctive privi- 
lege of the aristocracy. Oppressive in practice they were and are; 
but they were not made to promote mercenary ends. ‘Their object 
was to keep alive the taste for healthy athletic sports among the 
privileged classes. This, too, was formerly the plea urged in sup- 
port of the English Game-laws; but it has been taken away ever 
since an act of Parliament legalized the sale of game. Since that 
act passed, game has assumed the same character as the farm-stock 
of a landlord who kills his own mutton. ‘The business of a game- 
keeper is now to keep up the breed, to supply his employer's table 
with tit-bits, or guide him when he seeks amusement in the field, 
and from time to time to send as many head of game to market as 
will defray expenses, (perhaps rather more,) and preserve the due 
proportion of acres to hares, partridges, and pheasants. Game- 
preservation has become as mucha matter of money as farming ; and 
under the existing Game-law the landlord trades in game at the 
farmer's expense. 

If there is any truth in the report that Ministers have taken the 
anomalies and abuses of the existing Game-laws into their serious 
consideration, it is to be hoped that they will go roundly to work 
and reform them thoroughly. The principle upon which they 
ought to proceed seems obvious enough. The right of property in 
gaine, upon rational principles, ought to vest in him by whose pro- 
perty the game is nourished. ‘The game belongsto him who occu- 
pies and tills the land for the time being. The individual beast or 
bird may roam from one estate to another, but as many are lost as 
gained by their migratory habits. Practical justice will be main- 
tained if every occupant of land be held the owner of all the game 
on it as long as it remains onit. Give the farmer a legal cumula- 
zive right with the landlord of using (Zz. e. of destroying) the game 
on his farm. The farmers would thus have an interest in preserv- 
ing a reasonable quantity of game on the estate; for farmers are as 
fond of field-sports as their betters. They would, on the other 
hand, have it in their power to prevent the bene from multiplying 
so as to become a nuisance. The law might give the landlord or 
tenant the power of preserving their game from interloping sports- 
men, by making the pursuit and destruction of game on any land 
without the permission of the occupant offences on the footing of 
trespass, malicious or wanton destruction of trees, hedges, &c. 
The most ingenious of our sentimental moralists will scarcely main- 
tain that the farmer has no right of property in the animals reared 
ou his corn and turnips, and no right to turn intruders off his land. 


COVER YOUR BIRD. 
Sportina Senators are not, it is to be feared, exactly the class of 
men to find “ sermons in stones,” otherwise there are good morals 
for them to be found in shooting; and the broken weather they 
have had at the moors this year has afforded leisure to meditate on 
them. For example— 

A raw sportsman will blaze away among a covey of birds, and 
exult in the number he brings down as helping to make out his 
tale at evening. A true high-bred sportsman covers his bird, and 
accounts it a blot on his scutcheon if more than that one fall. 
Bringing down the one is a feat of marksmanship—hitting the 
buli’s eye in the centre; bringing down more is riddling the rim of 
the target with scattering shot. Benevolence finds its account in 
this respectable vanity—this artistical pride of the sportsman. By 
marking his bird, and of course firing only within range, he kills at 
once, and does not fill the covey with maimed birds. ‘This may be 
called the point of honour, the chivalry of birding—it enlists the 
self-satisfaction of conscious adroitness in the service of mercy. 

Now in Parliament our orators are but too apt to deal out 
wounds, with those ultra-Warner projectiles the emea mrepoevra, 
among the covey ‘on the opposite bench,” without covering their 
bird, or being very anxious to make sure that it is within range. 
They blaze away without being certain of bringing down their 
bird, or even a brace of them, merely to “ flutter their Volscians,” 
and send them home smarting, galled with chance-wounds. They 
excite anger without attaining any useful end. If the Parliamentary 
orator could be inoculated with the artistical feeling of the dead 
shot on the heather or among the stubble,—if Lord Sranvey or 
Mr. Suem could be taught to be ashamed of themselves when they 
raised “ counter-cheers” of soreness and irritation, esteeming them 
a proof that they had only mangled the pack instead of covering 
their bird,—the decorum of the Senate would be much amended ; 
and though the love of giving pain, which prompts the oratorical 








sarcasm, might still prevail, its mischievous effects would be di-« 
minished. 

This moral from the moors, though here applied to public life 
may not be without use in private society; for even there may 
bunglers at sarcasm be found, who are not ashamed to fire at 
random into a close-packed covey. 


CORRUPT STATE OF THE CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 
Tne Report of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry is calculated 
to strengthen some of the worst suspicions as to the general cor- 
ruption of the Customs department, and also to suggest the further 
suspicion that Government have no intention of enforcing efficient 
purification.* With nothing distinct and conclusive about it, it ig 
a mystification of contradictory impressions. The tales repeated 
in the Report might make one believe that the entire department 
was a combination of defrauders and swindlers : those tales are con« 
tradicted, in many instances by the parties accused, but not always 
in a manner pronounced “ satisfactory”; yet the Commissioners 
abstain from pushing home the investigation. One pretext for that 
forbearance is, that legal measures were in progress against officers 
of the service: but the investigators surely forgot, that their duty 
was less to advance or decide charges against individuals as such, 
than to detect the state of the whole department with regard to the 
due protection of the revenue. The two kinds of duty are very often 
confounded ; and in a court of law they unite; because the accused 
is, before the bench, the personation of the wrongdoing, and his 
punishment is the example to all his kind. But in the case of a 
Government inquiry it is quite opposite: it matters little to the 
ends of that scrutiny whether a Burnsy or a Downing is convicted 
or acquitted ; but it matters much that we should know what is 
amiss, in order that the evil may be thoroughly amended. ‘The 
Commissioners halt before they have discovered all: they accept 
the assurance of parties accused, with corroborative testimony in 
defence—or without; they enter into refinements of criticism on 
the probable motives and trustworthiness of the witnesses in ac- 
cusation; they begin with astonishment at the spread and depth of 
the corruption, but forbear to probe it to the bottom. The gist of 
their Report might be put thus—There appears to be endless fraud; 
there is certainly a great deal of laxity ; the heads of the depart- 
ment have, however, surely been no worse than rather indiscreet 
at times ; the informers (accomplices) are very equivocating fel- 
lows; and so we hope things are not so bad as they seem. Speak- 
ing generally, with scarcely more than a single exception it may 
be said that none of the charges are met by disproof: except as to 
the single assertion that bills bearing the names of certain Com- 
missioners of Customs and their subordinates had been discounted 
by particular persons, we do not remember that such a thing as 
direct disproof was offered; and even in that instance there is no 
certainty that the evidence was exhausted. The substitutes for 
disproof are, we say, the assurances of the accused, and a critical 
analysis of the inculpatory evidence by the accused or by the In- 
quiry Commissioners. If the Inquiry Commissioners had been 
frightened at the universal corruption and the perilous task of 
rooting it out, that would have been an apter-looking motive for 
checking their own investigation than the punctilio about law- 
proceedings elsewhere. 

The inquiry seems to have been rendered unavoidable by long 
papers published in the Z%mes, and written by a Mr. Rorrr, partly 
on the information of Mr. Joun Poois. This Mr. Poors, a land- 
ing-waiter, and one of the parties accused, was dismissed; and in 
dudgeon he made sweeping incriminations of others, which are thus 
classified by the Commissioners— 

“1st. The employment of Mr. Poole, by Commissioners and other officers 
of the Customs, in purchasing goods of all sorts, and in small quantities, at 
wholesale prices, averaging 30 to 35 per cent less than the retail prices. 

“2d. The obtaining for a Commissioner silk goods, from twelve to seventeen 
yards, according to the quality, by inducing the importer to cut them off the 
whole pieces, whilst they were under examination at the Customhouse, and to 
charge the invoice-price for them. 

«3d. The improper release, by Commissioners, of passengers’ baggage, when 
seized for attempts at evasion of duty by concealment of goods, and for other 
irregularities, particularly in the case of Madame Persiani, Mrs. Brennane, 
and Madame Dévy. 

“4th. The determination, by tossing up, on the part of the Messrs. Fennings 
and Gray, then landing-surveyors, whether a duty of 20s. or 27s. 6d. per pound 
should be charged on certain silk goods ; that is, whether they should be deemed 
gauzes or foulards, 

“ 5th. The knowledge by a then surveyor-general, Mr. Manning, of the loss 
of a blue-book, in which goods had been entered, and of the fabrication of 
another, by means of taking the quantities of the goods from the merchants’ 
books, about 1837 or 1838, and the participation of Mr. Fennings, now a sur 
veyor-general, but then a landing-surveyor, in this transaction. 

“6th. The corrupt intimacy of Mr. Dowding, a surveyor-general, with Mr. 
Burnby, and Mr. Dowding’s communication to Mr. Burnby of confidential in- 
formation given by Mr. Poole to the Secretary of the Board, relative to attempts 
at smuggling by Mr. Burnby in the early part of 1840. 

“7th. The habitual practice of most of the Commissioners, and of officers 
of every grade in the Customs department, of making purchases at the Cus- 
tomhouse sales, and of Mr. Poole’s frequent employment by some of the Com- 
missioners, the Secretary, the Solicitor, the Surveyor-General, and others, to 
buy goods for them at these sales in a fictitious name, when to him chiefly had 
been intrusted the lotting and pricing of the goods previous to their being 
offered for sale, and when, as auctioneer, he was engaged in selling them on the 
part of the Crown.” 

Upon the whole, it may be said of these charges, that there ap- 
pears to be gross exaggeration mixed up with them ; some come to 
almost nothing ; and often there is some ground which is not satis 

* We have the more right to make such an inference seeing who the Com- 
missioners are—all members of the Government, and not all subordinate mem- 
bers; they are, Lord Granvyitte Somerset, Mr. GLADSTONE, Mr. BryG- 
uAm Barina, Mr. Minnes GasKELL, and Mr, ALEXANDER PRINGLE. 
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factorily removed. But our business is not so much with the 
charges, as with the Commissioners method of conducting the in- 
quiry. Let us take the paragraph respecting Mr. Dowpinc. The 
witness for the defence is Mr. Dowprne himself. The Commis- 
gioners are “not disposed to attach much credit to the long and 
intricate narration” by Mr. Poole; for “not only does Mr. Dowding 
deny its truth, but the statement of Mr. Poole is so confused, if not 
so contradictory, that it is impossible to place reliance on it”: but 
they ‘regret to be obliged to add, that on some points—not in- 
deed the most material, but by no means unimportant—the evi- 
dence of Mr. Poole was borne out by the admissions of Mr. Dowd- 
ing.” ‘‘ The main charges against Mr. Dowding are, that he had a 
corrupt intimacy with Mr. Burnby; that he always reported Mr. 
Burnby’s innocence whenever anything was alleged against him ; 
and that on one occasion, when Mr. Dowding had heard from 
Mr. Scovell, Secretary to the Board of Customs, that some cases 
of silk goods were to be passed at an unfair valuation, he immedi- 
ately conveyed this information to Mr. Burnby.” Mr. Dowp1ne 
denies all these things— 

«“ Now, although Mr. Dowding’s denial that he ever investigated charges 
against Mr. Burnby is entitled, we think, to credit, and although we see no 
reason to suspect him of any participation in his guilt, we are bound to say 
that the explanations contained in Mr. Dowding’s own statement respecting 
his relations with Mr. Burnby are far from being satisfactory. Mr. Dowding 
admits that at one period be was upon terms of social intimacy with Mr. 
Burnby; and it appears that the good opinion he was led to form of him during 


his residence in Ireland, not only induced him to cultivate his acquaintance in | 


that country, but that it had also no immaterial and no imperceptible effect on 
the discharge of his public duties, where circumstances connected with Mr. 
Burnby’s conduct were brought under his consideration. 

«“ He admits, too, that upon one occasion, when Mr. Scovell had sent for him 
in the morning, and acquainted him ‘that he had received information that 
Mr. Burnby had of late been frequently crossing over to the Continent, inquiring 
at the same time whether he knew that such was the fact,’ he (Mr. Dowding) 
asked Mr. Burnby if the intelligence was correct ; and being satisfied with Mr. 
Burnby’s own disclaimer on that point, made no investigation into the charge. 
The reason which he assigns for this omission is, ‘that he then believed him 





far above doing what it bad since been proved he was guilty of.” ‘This took | 


place in 1840 or 1841; at which time, he says, Mr. Burnby’s character had not 
been impeached. 

“ But this statement seems hardly borne out by the fact ; for it appears that, 
four or five years previously, Mr. Dowding’s attention had been called to certain 


alleged malpractices of Mr. Burnby ; and that he had received the instructions | 
of Mr. Dean, the Chairman of the Board of Customs, to search his lodgings | 


for smuggled goods. Mr. Dowding’s narrative of this transaction is as follows. 
“In 1836, the Chairman sent for me, and put into my hands an anonymous 
letter, which stated that Burnby and Hastings, at that time living together in 
Soho Square, were in the constant practice of bringing out of the docks sample- 
bottles of wine and spirits, and taking them home: the Chairman asked me if 
I believed it: I said, decidedly not; that I had met them both in highly re- 
spectable society, that I admitted Mr. Burnby as a visiter to my house, and 
I did not believe either of the parties capable of such conduct. The Chairman 
replied, that he did not wish to put the letter into the hands of an inferior 
officer with directions to search the house; for if it turned out to be false, it 
interfered with subordination, and lessened a superior in the eyes of an inferior; 
but he must take some notice of it. 

“¢T then said, if the Chairman would give the letter to me, though a most 
unpleasant errand, I would go and search the lodgings myself. On the same 
day, I went to the London Docks just before four o’clock, and at the gate 1 
saw Mr. Burnby’s cab; Mr. Burnby shortly appeared, and I asked if he would 
give me a cast to the West end of the town: to this he readily assented. In 
the course of the drive, he asked where I would be set down; and I told him I 
was going into bis neighbourhood, and would go home with him; which I did. 

“«On my entering his lodgings, I then, and not till then, told him the object 
of my visit, and that I had an order to search his lodgings. The first floor was 
occupied by some gentlemen, Burnby and Hastings occupying the second floor. 
Mr. Burnby instantly, and without the least hesitation, opened all the cup- 
boards, and presses, and drawers in the joint sitting-room, and took me into the 
respective bedrooms of himself and Mr. Hastings, where he made a similar ex- 
posure of every thing in the rooms; and there was not anything therein which 
an the least degree confirmed the information contained in the anonymous 
letter. Mr. Burnby then took me down to the basement, where he unlocked 
the cellar; and there again every thing appeared as cellars usually do, and I 
found nothing which would justify the suspicion that smuggled goods were in 
the house.’ ” 

The Commissioners justly say, that this explanation is not 
“satisfactory.” It is indeed most ugly in its aspect. Here we see 
a customhouse-officer accused of smuggling : “his friend volunteers 
to scrutinize: that friend, the accused being his guide, is shown three 
rooms, and there is nothing suspicious “therein”: he is taken to a 
cellar, which appears “as cellars usually do.” [How is that ?] 
But it does not appear to have occurred to him, that it would be as 
well to look for himself whether there was not some fourth room 
under lock and key; or to ask others, say even “some gentlemen,” 
whether goods were admitted in a strange manner or at strange 
hours. ‘The Commissioners acquit Mr. Dowp1ne of connivance, 
but not of negligence, remissness, imprudence, and want of dis- 
cernment: they say, with extraordinary sagacity—‘ It seems to us 
to argue but little insight into character, that upon the simple 
affirmation of Mr. Burnby, Mr. Dowding should have been prepared 
to answer for his honesty.” Why, what are the Commissioners 
themselves about with Mr. Downie and the simple negation of 
Mr. Dowp1nc ? W e may observe, that we regard the case against 
that gentleman as being by no means made out; but the mischief 
is, that the Commissioners, with their delicate, nonchalant, dandy 
way of probing the affair, do not settle it either one way or the 
other. They aver that it has been their “earnest wish not to 
conceal any thing”: but there was no need to “ conceal” what they 
failed to search out. 

In the absence of any conclusive decision, the chief effect of 
this Report will be the impression created by the vague, uncon- 
firmed, undisproved stories of the general corruption—uncon- 
firmed except by a few very striking collateral facts. ‘The extent 
of the corruption is not at all ascertained. That it was most 
alarming, might have been guessed by the number of persons pub- 





licly mentioned as suspended from duty on suspicion ; and the 
Report, speaking of a former inquiry by the Commissioners into 
the frauds in silk and some other particular articles, says— 
“ Sufficient disclosures had then been made to show that the 
fraudulent trader had not failed to avail himself of any means of 
increasing his profit, to the detriment of the revenue, which pre- 
sented itself, and that officers were easily induced to facilitate 
such attempts by every mode of deceit and every description of 
falsehood : indeed, we were forced very early in our inquiries to 
feela distrust of the integrity of the officers and of the efficiency 
of the system. The previous high character and estimation of an 
officer appeared to be no guarantee for his honour and integrity ; 
and regulations and instructions, which apparently provided the most 
ample security for the revenue, for the information of the honest 
and for the detection of the dishonest servants of the public, were 
shown to be unavailing, by the habitual disobedience to the one 
and a most imperfect observance of the other.” The landing- 
waiters grew so bold in their laxities, (to adopt the mildest view of 
the general style of conduct,) that they were in the habit of giving 
luncheons of a jovial kind, to signalize their prosperous doings. 

“‘ These luncheons, as described by Cox, Grayson, and Harris, were fre- 
quently two or three times in each week (almost indeed daily, according to 
some of the statements) throughout the summer of 1840, partaken of by land- 
ing-waiters and persons employed in the warehouses or on the quays by the 
wharfingers. In some instances the warehouseman defrayed the expenses of 
the eating, which consisted of fish, beef-steaks, and other substantial fare, with 
wine, porter, and liquors; in others the expenses were shared. But it may be 
easily believed, that the warehouseman who provided these luncheons expected 
repayment from the officers in some way inconsistent with their duty to the 
public; and it seems clearly established that the wine was generally had (more 
especially the claret and champ gne, which were very frequently drank on 
these occasions} from the stock of wines in the different warehouses, and it was 
improperly abstracted by the joint roguery of the Customs-oflicers and of the 
servants of the wharfingers. These curousals were held in some of the upper 
warchouses on the quays, but no ove of the inferior officers was admitted to 
them ; and although it is alleged that they commonly lasted from one to two 
hours, they were never detected by the landing-surveyors, or by any superior 
officers; and the fact of their existence was unknown to them until, among 
other matters, these most disgraceful proceedings were revealed in the course 
of this last summer ; at least, all the superior officers, whose duty it was to 
have watched and to have controlled the conduct of the landing- waiters, pro- 
Jess their entire ignorance of these transactions. After a lapse of three years, 
it is not easy to determine the precise amount of negligence or of criminality 
attachable to the surveyors-general, the landing-surveyors, or others, in this 
case ; but if landing-waiters could absent themselves two or three times a week 
from their duty, for two hours in the middle of the day, and if such orgies 
could be carried on without the cognizance of the superintending officers, their 
inattention must have been so great that no surprise need be felt that the re- 
venue was systematically plundered, and that frauds should have been perpe- 
trated on the importation of almost every description of goods.” 

The origin of these luncheons is characteristic of the spirit that 
must have prevailed in the department. 

“ A man of the name of John Wyciherley, a weigher, was on duty on the 
Custombouse Quay in tbe latter end of May 1840, and was employed, under 
the direction of Mr. Lang, alanding- waiter, (since dismissed, and on whose case 
we stated our opinion to your Lordships in May last,) in opening for examina- 
tion the outward case of what was apparently an article of furniture. Whilst 
this was doing, Mr. M’Vicar (a landing-surveyor) came up, to whom Mr. Lang 
asserted that there was nothing in this seeming book-case. After the landing- 
surveyor was gone, the case was opened in Mr. Lang’s presence, and by his desire ; 
and Wycherley believed he saw therein fifteen packages, sixteen or eighteen 
inches in length, and of proportionate depth and breadth ; and they were sub- 
sequently placed in five or six baskets with locks. Wycherley watched them 
until after office-hours ; but he was afraid to seize them without orders from 
Mr. Lang, although he suspected that there was something wrong. They 
had disappeared on the following morning, and were never brought to charge. 
After some little delay, Wycherley communicated this to Mr. Parsons, a lands 
ing-surveyor, who had had some previous knowledge of him; and Mr. Parsons 
laying the statement before the Board, they directed Mr. Ross, the Surveyors 
General, to investigate the case. He did so, and recommended the acquittal 
of Mr. Lang, and reported unfavourably of Wycherley. The Board coincided 
in his view of the case, and continued to place confidence in Mr. Lang, but 
removed Wycherley from where he was a check upon Mr. Lang, and sent him 
to the Docks; a removal which was in fact tantamount to a punishment, as the 
labour is greater, and the business much disliked by the weighers, from its dirt 
and other discomforts. * * * We found from the admission of Mr. Knox, 
the landing-surveyor, that when before the inquiry the story was mentioned to 
him * Wycherley was sent for and cautioned as to his proceedings, and told 
that such a course would cause his dismissal from the service, by making 

harges which he could not prove.’ We also perceived that no effort was made 
by Mr. Ross to elucidate the charge, so fur asit bore upon Mr. Lang, either by 
calling for Lis books or any other official documents, nor by requiring any ex=- 
planation of the landing-surveyor, Mr. M’Vicar; nor by calling upon Mr. 
Lang to state in what way he had examined the package, or discharged his 
duty relative to that importation. ‘There was evidently a predetermined im- 
pression that Wycherley was sure to be wrong: indeed the whole of the pro- 
ceedings bear more the character of the trial of Wycherley for misconduct and 
drunkenness, than an investigation into the accusation that Mr. Lang was 
concerned in defrauding the revenue. {‘ This impression,” say the Com- 
missioners in a foot-note, “is said to have been formed upon a sort of mo- 
nomaniac disposition manifested by Wycherley whilst in the port of Bristol, to 
fancy, contrary to the fact, that frauds were being committed. We have taken 
some pains to ascertain the correctness of this imputation. In one instance he 
was certainly mistaken ; that he was so in others does not appear clear, 
although he was in each instance disbelieved. At all events, he received a 
good character from his superior officers on his transfer from the Bristol to the 
London establishment ; and, after eighteen months’ employment in the Dock 
business, he was at last promoted to a higher class of weighers.”] It has, hows 
ever, been since admitted, we believe, by Mr. Lang himself, that goods were 
clandestinely introduced with his aid on that occasion; and Mr. Sidney Harris 
his near connexion, and then a landing-waiter, though now suspended, told us, 
among other confessions, that he basno doubt that Wycherley was perfectly 
correct in his assertion, and right in the main; and the acquittal of Lang gave 
rise to the first luncheon to celebrate it. And Mr. Harris, on being asked, 
‘ whether the general result of this was, that a feeling prevailed in the depart- 
ment that the landing-waiters might do very much as they pleased, and that 
there would be very little credence given to accusations against them?" replied, 
‘ Yes, that was the general impression.’ ” 

These were the luncheons that went on so long undetected by 
superior officers—so safe, that inferior officers dared not or thought 
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it not worth while to denounce them. This was the spirit that pre- 
vailed, when vigilance was looked upon as monomania, or less 
charitably as “insubordination” and “ misconduct,” meriting dis- 
missal. This was the state of the system, upon which the Commis- 
sioners have no definite judgment to offer, and no remedy but a 
trumpery regulation to set “weighers” on the watch over the 
landing- waiters! Was it not consciousness of the sheer impotency 
and futility of this Report, that made Ministers keep back its pub- 
lication till the end of the session, in order that no rude questions 
might be asked about it ? ; : 

We have been requested to reprint the: suggestions for the basis 
of a new system which we published in May last: there is more 
practical purpose in the few lines than in the seventy and odd folio 
pages of the Report. 

1. “« An account should be taken four times in each year, or at any rate twice, 
of all goods in the docks and bonded warehousas; and the warehouse-keeper 
should check the stock by his books. The necessity of this will be obvious to 
most practical men; and the thousands of letters which have been lately sent 
out demanding duties on goods delivered ten and in some cases fifteen years 
ago, put it beyond question; for the irregularities could have been easily de- 
tected at the time, whereas now all is confusion.” 

2. “ New books should be made on the Ist Jiinuary in each year, of all that 
isoutstanding. This is the simplest way of preventing a recurrence of the gross 
negligence which has been made apparent by the issue of these letters.” 

3. “ A list of all licensed agents should be published annually, and also a list 
of all docks, legal quays, and bonded warehouses.” 

4. “ All suspensions of either officers or agents should be published, for the 
protection of the public; and no individual who has been once convicted of 
fraud should be restored to her Majesty’s servise.” 

5. The Board of Custcms should be an open board, where any complaint 
may be stated when petitions have been neglegted.” 2 

6. “The amount sterling of duties paid, as well as the quantity, should be 
published daily, with the names of the parties paying.” 

7. “ Above all, personal and individual responsibility should attach both to 
officers and agents.” : 

8. “ No person should be allowed to transact business at the Customhouse 
who is not known, or who cannot be easily traced in case of suspicion.” 

9. “* When fraud is detected, the punishment should be certain and imme- 
diate; and whether the delinquent be an agent, officer, or any other person, the 
first thing to be done, after punishing the offender, should:be to trace out the 
party who introduced or recommended him. The fraudulent connexion between 
the appointer and the appointed will sometimes be apparen.t” 





PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM. 


ProressionAt criticism is apt to be tainted by a lurking feeling of 
“IT could do better than that.” Hence, critiques of paintings by 
brother artists are seldom quite fair, and certainly far from con- 
ducive to good neighbourhood. Something of this fault may be 
traced in certain professional criticisms of the French operations at 
Tangier, by English naval officers, with which the public has this 
week been favoured. 

It is far from improbable that the bombardment of Tangier may 
have been effected in any thing but a workman-like style; for the 
squadron is under the command of a young prince, and what is 
worse, a pamphleteer. But when a French and an English fleet 
were stationed together off the coast of Syria, the impression of the 
English officers, if we remember accurately, was not that the 
French gunnery was perceptibly inferior to their own. Some ad- 
vantage, it’ was thought, the English fleet might have had in coming 
into action, owing to the greater proportion of landsmen among 
the French crews ; but in managing their guns both parties were 
thought much upon a par. 

But the professional criticism of naval officers is more dangerous 
than that of artists. Tatma is perhaps the only artist in modern 
days of whom it is recorded that he asked “satisfaction” for a 
critique: but criticisms of warlike operations both spring from a 
desire to “try conclusions” with the party criticized, and are apt 
to excite the same kindly sentiment inthem. When Hawser Trun- 
nion grumbles over his bulwarks, “ You lubbers, I could smash 
you!” Johnny Crapaud will naturally feel inclined to confer upon 
him the benefit of the experience he is acquiring. There have been 
various occurrences of late calculated to precipitate such a catas- 
trophe. Off the coast of Africa, Captains Boner and Frost have 
been pelting each other with scraps from Varrer, and Admiral 
Duretirt THovars and Captain Tour Niconas have been simi- 
larly engaged at Otaheite. All parties would find themselves more 
congeniaily employed in belabouring each other with the appropri- 
ate weapons of their profession. 

These bickerings between the French and English naval services 
are not unlike the “ biting of thumbs” between the retainers of the 
Capulets and Montagues ; and they may end, like that, in a general 
melée. 

NEW AND OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 

Tue triangular summit of the portico of the Parthenon was 
adorned with the effigies of the gods of Greece; the triangular 
summit of the portico of the New Exchange is adorned with the 
effigies of the gods of London. ‘The old idolaters had Minerva 
with her olive, Neptune with his horse, and the thunder-bearing 
Jove, to say nothing of the abstractions of Day-spring, Night, 
and the winged Victory, or the half-human Theseus. ‘The 
modern idolaters have but one deity, Commerce; and, as if 
to typify the egoism engendered by the exclusive worship 
of Mammon, the modern artist has skilfully or luckily con- 
trived to represent his groups on either side as apparently 
unconscious of the presence of the central deity; while an ex- 
pression of social feeling appears to link into one body the fi- 
ere grouped together by his classical predecessor. In the New 

hange the artist doubtless did his best; but he worked fora 

















superstition with less of poetry and less of real human interest than 
the day-dreams which inspired the old Greek. Trade, in combing. 
tion with other influences, is a good element of. human education ; 
but alone it is a mere torpedo to the moral sense. 





THE OPERA SEASON, 1844. 


THE season closed on Tuesday, with a measure heaped up and running 
over of pieces, “ out-Lumleying Lumley,” as one may say; for the list 
of performances was even more lengthy than on any previous night, 
heavily packed as it has been on many occasions. Fragments of no 
fewer than three operas, (J/ Barbiere, Lucia, and Cenerentola,) strag- 
gling limbs of three ballets, together with a divertissement to bring on 
the Menuet de la Cour—all these were “ranged together to make up a 
show” ; and certes, such a show is not to be matchedin Europe. Of the 
repugnance we entertain to this cramming and surfeiting work our 
readers are aware ; but farther reflections arising out of the subject will 
be more suitably placed at the end of the remarks we feel called upon 
to make in reviewing the course of the season of 1844,—a task which 
we shall endeavour to fulfil with strict candour. 

Before these lines appear in type, the light-hearted ministers of 
the operatic stage, with glad unfettered thoughts breaking loose from 
their toil and obligations, will be scattered over the face of Europe, 
“dancing in the sunbeams,” recounting their infinitesimal scraps of 
mutual history to one another, and spending at least a part of their 
gains recklessly, if only to keep up their charter for indifference to 
the future. We have heard, not without an indulgent sympathy, of 
the merry but harmless vigils passed on “ breaking-up night” by the 
artist fraternity, prior to the general good-bye and the matutinal em- 
barkation for foreign lands! Well, they have our cordial good wishes; 
for we must admit that much delightful music, with much that is cap- 
tivating in the dancing department, has resulted from their combined 
efforts this year, under what may not unfairly be styled an able manage- 
ment—although we cannot go the length of some of our contemporaries 
in the grateful work of laudation. 

Looking at the ensemble of the season, we should say that as much 
was attempted in the way of novelty, in the opera proper, as the con- 
dition of modern art permitted. The three newly-produced works 
were Zumpa, Don Carlos, and Corrado d’Altamura. The first failed, 
owing to the wilful blunder of the manager in thrusting Signor FELice 
into the leading part, and thus marring the effect at starting ; a blunder 
which the talents of FoRNASARI were not adequate to efface. More- 
over, the story was too ferocious, brutal, and “ Surrey” like, for a 
refined audience. The success of Don Carlos was, somewhat similarly, 
impaired by the revolting character of the plot, resembling a Schedoni 
picture, all blackness and horrors. It was chiefly relished by the cog- 
noscenti, who pronounced it clever and musician-like: but music for 
the public must after all have melody, and a story which does not set 
the hair on end. Corrado, on the other hand, although fuller of airs, 
was too late-produced to be fairly judged; but we repeat our first opi- 
nion, that it is incapable of making either a lively or a lasting im- 
pression. So much for the new experiments in music: those relating 
to the ballet are not more numerous. Zeila, in an obsolete vein— 
the mythologic—proved a failure; and we grudge the expenditure 
lavished upon a semi-celestial fiction, convinced that the day is goue by 
for that class of ballets. The Esmeralda was undeniably effective in 
the hands of CArLoTra Grist, that most interesting of Nature’s pupils 
—with the appropriate colouring of grace, expression, and girlish 
tenderness. Interpreted after a different manner by Fanny ELsser, 
it was necessarily less liked ; though it afforded that unrivalled artist au 
opportunity of displaying her rare talents for mute acting, which was not 
allowed to pass by. The trifles Za Vivandiére and La Paysanne Grande 
Dame were too flimsy to be counted among the creations of the season; 
whilst the promised “ grand ballet d’action ” for Fanny ELssLER evapo- 
rated insmoke. ‘The choregraphic department, therefore, has exhibited a 
meagreness the more to be deplored as we have had two first-rate dan- 
seuses on the establishment for eight or nine weeks, dancing worn-out 
“pas” or vulgar “ pas de genre,” together with hacknied ballets of 
last year—to the decided disadvantage of both artists and public. Now 
with regard to the want of novelty in opera, it may justly be observed 
that the manager had no more operas to produce. Since Italy is barren 
of original composers of merit, we must perforce shrive him of the sin 
of neglect on this plea. Not so with regard to the penury of the ballet 
department. Here the creative faculty is of far easier attainment ; and 
we feel persuaded that a libretto may be had fora ballet at every corner 
of the playwright-trade. The mishaps which, somehow, befall M. 
Perror at the critical period of incubation, have become intolerably 
regular; and we naturaily begin to inquire, whether a monopoly 0 
choregraphic combination belongs to that artist? In good sooth, then, 
we must pronounce the management guilty of shortcoming as far as re- 
lates to the ballet portion of the spectacle for 1844; a fault which, be it 
remarked en passant, carries with it a disheartening and painful effect on 
the minds of the great artists, who estimate opportunities of earning re- 
putation at scarcely a lower rate than the acquisition of fortune. To 
Fanny Exssier or Cerio, indeed, a season passed in London without 
a grand new ballet is hardly less than a blank in her theatrical life. 

To pass to the second article, of individual performance, we must 
confess that a more effective company than has been on foot during 
the greater part of the season—with a more faultless orchestra through- 
out—it were difficult to put together. Grist never commanded 
more rapturous and well-merited admiration in her life. LABLACHE 
has maiutained his supremacy by his talents, good faith, and un- 
deviating attention to the business of the stage, and is unquestion- 
ably the colossus of dramatic art. Madame Perstranr also added to 
her deservedly bright fame in her favourite parts, though we could 
have wished an opening had been afforded her of creating a new 
one: she has worked entirely upon her ancient themes from first to last. 
Mario has improved in his acting ; and, acertain amount of caprice and 
coquetry excepted, (inseparable perhaps from the role of “ first tenor, ) 
has acquitted himself agreeably of his share in the general effect. 
ForNasari has made no advance this season, and we prophesy that he 
will never win much farther upon the favour of: the audience. Thus 
much for the habitual and chief members of the troupe. The two new 
ones, FAVANTI and CoRELLI, may be briefly disposed of by remarkings 
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that the lady seems wholly indifferent whether she please or not ; and 
that the second tenor has made a good beginning, considering the rarity 
of the occasions furnished to him. Mademoiselle FavaNTI exhibits 
symptoms of ennul when on the stage, wholly incompatible with its due 
jllusion,—as, for example, her fanning herself with a white cambric 
handkerchief in the belfry-scene of La Gazza Ladra, when she ought 
to have been shouting with joy and gladness at the discovery of the lost 
silver. Nay, she even carried her listlessness so far as to ring the bell 
by proxy, an inferior choriste being made to “ jow for her, as well as 
sing and act that scene. When we have added the invincible proposition 
that she has no ear, we may take our leave of this ill-advised young lady, 
and pass to Signor Morian1; whose impressive and sonorous voice 
burst upon the Londoners so unexpectedly towards the end of the sea- 
son,* and formed a kind of meteoric episode in the march of the regular 
planets. This remarkable tenor produced a singular surprise within 
the walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre, by the introduction of a style at 
once new and antique, if one may venture to copjoin these epithets: 
new, as divested of those ornate embellishments for many a year con- 
sidered inseparable from Italian song; antique, as depending for its 
charm on the simple, expressive, and firm delivery of his music—now 
tender, now impassioned, or tinctured with the melancholy languor 
of the “ vocal South.” Few organs, indeed, could be found fitted to 
recommend this method of singing like the rich, genuine, chest-voice of 
Mor1ANI; so that we scarcely suppose it calculated to attract imitators. 
The objection to his performance, in which we ourselves concurred to 
some extent, being plainly stated, is that he sings thus for want of capa- 
city to sing otherwise. It may be so; yet, when painting is in question, 
who ever disparaged RapHarEL because he could not paint like PauL 
VeRONESE? Moran may have but a limited range of parts: depend- 
ing for success upon his rare natural gifts, he has, likely enough, shrunk 
from that toilsome discipline which alone can confer extensive powers 
on a singer: but we shall nevertheless accept the combination of dra- 
matic and vocal merit offered in his person as a capital accession to our 
resources, should our manager succeed in tempting the Italian tenor 
hither for a few wecks next year. 

Let us now notice what has been done in the way of revivals. Since 
nothing new was to be gotten, have we had the best of what was not 
new? Almost every familiar or known opera has been done which 
could dispense with a high-priced contralto. For want of one, (or 
of a competent third treble,) no Linda, no Tancredi, no Figaro, no 
Cosi fan Tutti, no Orazi e Curiazzi, could be mounted ; sad omissions, 
it must be owned! Such operas as Mademoiselle FAVANTI, the make- 
shift contralto, has appeared in, have unquestiunably suffered from her 
participation ; witness Jl Matrimonio, which, though an established 
favourite, obviously lost by her spiritless and inaudible Fidalma; 
witness La Gazza Ladra, the Lucrezia Borgia, the Semiramide. Don 
Giovanni, the masterpiece of its author, was given (on Thursday nights 
alone, we believe) with a tolerably strong cast; but no work of Parr’s, 
whose vein of composition is perhaps among the most agreeable of the 
second-rate modern authors. 

Having disposed of the retrospect as connected with novelties, revi- 
vals, and performers, we naturally arrive at the question, Could better 
things have been done; and is the lessee censurable for sins of omis- 
sion 2? On the whole, we consider the management entitled to commen- 
dation rather than censure. Mr. LuMuey’s position is that of a person 
engaged in a commercial enterprise ; and to conduct it profitably, re- 
quires a supervision, a personal sacrifice of time, talent, and all recrea- 
tion, which can scarcely be paralleled even in our overwrought English 
existence. ‘I'o suppose that this one man could pile on to these count- 
less burdens that of ransacking the shelves of foreign musical reper- 
tories, shaping old-fashioned dramas to modern taste, praying, coaxing, 
and besieging the “stars” to help him, and to take the pains to adapt 
their sty!e to the forgotten modes of musical phrasing—to suppose all 
this, we say, were futile. Could better be done, then, by any other 
system of management ? Not in connexion with profit. Our Italian 
Opera could be carried on more advantageously for the art, the corps 
itself, and the public, supposing a public provision to be made, (equiva- 
lent perhaps to a sum annually voted for some obscure job in Ireland or 
the Colonies,) in order to sustain experiments in the true spirit ofa 
lyric theatre, regardless of immediate success, and aiming at a renova- 
tion of pure principles of art, as well as a return to a more wholesome 
appetite on the part of our audiences. We should then witness no 
more “soirées monstres,” with three times as much matter stuffed 
into a single night as we can enjoy : sending the jaded, satiated spectator 
home at one in the morning, with a headache; whilst tle relays of 
high and rare talent have been pouting and chafing in the “ wings,” 
and comparing the drudgery of London with the easy work of Con- 
tinental theatres. Fancy the unapproachable vocalists we have been 
speaking of, kept waiting, after perhaps two hours work, between 
the acts of a serious opera demanding their most complete powers 
to render effectively, whilst a divertissement is interpolated of three 
quarters of an hour long!—the nerves strung up, pulse quickened, 
larynx flexibly disposed, all the faculties ripe for the scene; but 
forcibly compressed, and exposed to such casualties as currents of 
cold air, drowsiness from physical reaction, or faintness from fast- 
ing!—the dancers, again, paraded at nine, put by at ten, to stiffen 
in their pens till midnight, when the ballet comes on! Can any 
treatment be more unsuitable to the female constitution? Only 
in England are these severe and exigent practices prevalent ; and 
all because, in England, the rent and profits of the capitalist must both 
be wrung out of the subjects, and the trader-principle therefore be ap- 
pealed to of the English playgoer, who, while yawning and nodding to 
sleep under the interminable exhibition set before him, still chuckles 
over “the quantity he is getting for his money.” The sad truth is, 
that the system of spicing the programme with provocative tit-bits 
saps the healthy public taste, till at last it will want “an apple-pie ail 
quinces.” Audiences will ever be prone to take such vulgar baits; 
and whilst an enormous outlay is to be overtaken, one must not deal 
hardly with a manager so circumstanced. Shall we ever see, in our 
lifetime, some approach made to nationalize the management of our 

truly splendid Italian Opera? Who shall say? Jf none be made, then 
Will first-rate artists become yet more rare than it is obvious they are 
becoming, even in this our time. 


* MoriANi did not appear till the 27th of June. 
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SHOBERL’S POPISH PERSECUTIONS. 

A puHILosopuicaL history of religious persecutions would be a 
curious and useful work, though not very easy of accomplishment, 
and perhaps not very popularly attractive. The difficulty would 
be to settle how much was really owing to religious bigotry or 
fanaticism in the numerous persecutions that have disgraced the 
name of Christianity, how much to worldly motives, and how far 
the two may have been combined. The probable deficiency of 
popular interest would arise from the work being rather an argu- 
ment than a narrative. The horrors of martyrdom and sweeping 
devastation, the sufferings of the vanquished, the atrocities of the 
victors, and worst of all the frauds and perjuries of churchmen- 
militant, must be in a measure put aside for a disquisition on latent 
motives, and a selection of instances to support the writer’s con- 
clusions, 

It is, however, very probable that only one Popish persecution 
ever took place which originated solely in conscientious bigotry on 
the part of the author—in an idea that it was a Romanist’s duty 
to punish obstinate heretics even unto death; and this was Queen 
Mary’s in England. If the other persecutions be closely examined, 
it will be found that very often the motives were not only temporal 
but political, and religion no more than a badge or war-cry. Such 
were all the religious contests in France, even including the mas 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew,—unless the persecutions of Louis the 
Fourteenth in his dotage should be placed in the same category as 
our * Bloody Mary’s.” Such were the religious wars of Germany 
between the Emperors and their Protestant vassals, and such the 
Spanish contests in the Low Countries. Political motives—the 
temporal advantage of some ambitious prince, or some arbitrary 
objects of a ruler towards his own subjects—operated in what are 
called the crusades against the Albigenses and the Waldenses ; 
though religious intolerance was a greater moving-power in these 
cases than in the others. ‘The persecutions of the Lollards, of the 
followers of Huss and of Jerome of Prague, with many persecu- 
tions of individuals in Italy, were crimes in which churchmen were 
the leading persons ; and some, no doubt, were prompted only by a 
ferocious hatred of all who differed with them, aggravated by the 
detestable doctrines of the Popish Church touching heresy: but 
the true motive of those persecutions was a dread of temporal 


| loss—loss of power, loss of influence, loss of income; it was the 


jealousy of alarmed “interests,” rather than the speculative doc- 
trine of religionists that excited the priesthood, or at least the 
leading priests. ‘ Sirs, you know that by this craft we have our 
wealth.” And we need only cast our eyes upon the Penal Statutes 
in Ireland, and the restrictive acts against Dissenters in this 
country, to know that an alarmed “ interest,’ whether Catholic or 
Protestant, will take advantage of all the means to secure its 
ascendancy which the customs of the country and the spirit of the 
age permit. 

No doubt, in all these cases ferocity and cruelty were sharpened 
by the religious element ; a difference in creed having the same 
effect asa difference in caste or colour, and justifying to conscience 
and opinion the perpetration of crimes that men might otherwise 
shrink from committing. Yet even with this allowance, some 
regard must be had to the spirit of the times, and a good deal 
more, we think, to national character—to the blood. As much 
general devastation was committed in the secular as in the religious 
wars of the middle ages; nor did the Popish warriors discrimi- 
nate very nicely respecting the belief of those they plundered 
and maletreated. Whether it be climate, or igncrance, or con- 
stitution, or a reaction of all three upon each other, there is no 
doubt that Southern peoples always show themselves more ferocious 
than those of a Northern or Germanic race. Witness the atrocities 
of the French Revolution, especially in the Southern provinces ; 
look even in our day at the bloody spirit that animated the con 
tentions of the Carlists and Christinos in Spain, and of the rival 
brothers in Portugal. Southern Italy has not had the same oppor- 
tunity of political display that has been afforded to France and the 
Peninsula ; but from descriptions of local outbreaks, it is proba- 
ble that the Southern Italians only want an opportunity to rival 
the French mobs of the Reign of Terror or of the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. 

It may perhaps be held that we should in fairness add to these 
explanations of Popish persecutions the fact of Protestant imitations. 
But they were for the most part retaliations, perpetrated under 
exasperation, or in heat of blood, or adopted in supposed self- 
defence. They are wholly and solely chargeable upon the times 
and the individuals, not upon the principles of Protestantism. 
Principles, indeed, are apt to give way under passion and pressure ; 
but there is this great advantage in Protestantism, that a Protest- 
ant persecutes in defiance of his principles, a Papist in compliance 
with them. The exception to this theory, perhaps, is the Presby- 
terian Church. 
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Mr. Suosere has not attempted to compose a work upon the 
theory we have indicated. He brings to his task an Exeter Hall or 
Orange feeling against Popery, and without, we suspect, much of 
original research or reflection upon the subject of its persecutions. 
He properly enough opens his book with a brief survey of the usur- 
pations of the Popedom and the clergy, from the time of Caarze- 
MAGNE to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; but without seeing 
that the superiority of the spiritual to the temporal power was in 
those days of ignorance and ferocity a real blessing to society, as 
the terror of superstition was the only means of restraining, and 
that not very effectually, the atrocities of power: nor does he at- 
tempt to estimate the weakness or violence against which the great 
churchmen often had to contend, and the calm courage with 
which they opposed it. He then enters upon his immediate subject, 
though by no means completely. His book only narrates the per- 
secution of the Albigenses and Waldenses ; traces the origin of 
the Inquisition, and its establishment in Spain in despite of the 
Pope, but gives no particular examples of its cruelty ; notices 
the long pursuit of the Lollards in England; but, strange to say, 
omits all account of the persecutions under Mary, or of the 
martyrdoms of Huss, Jerome of Prague, and the Italian and Ger- 
man Reformers. The long persecutions in France form the greater 
part of the remainder of the book, from the first differences, which 
took the form of a civil war, as indeed the object was political 
power, through the atrocious massacre of Saint Bartholomew and 
the dragoonings under Louis the Fourteenth. The work closes 
with some individual persecutions in Poland, Germany, and France, 
during the last and present centuries, and the expatriation of the 
Zillerthalers from Tyrol. No account is given of the great German 


and Flemish religious wars. 

Mr. Suosert’s Persecutions of Popery is not so much a history 
as a compilation, even in its narrative parts, and a compilation from 
ready and sometimes from questionable authorities. Some of it, in- 
deed, is not composition but quotation, either avowed or taken from 
the authorities with little or no alteration. As a mere superficial 
account of the facts of certain historico-religious events, the book 
will be found clear and readable, with the species of interest which 
attaches to such kind of subjects; but it has no further quality. 
The following may be taken as fair or perhaps favourable specimens 
of the style. We say of the style, because in the second and third 
extracts, we think the character of the original author predomi- 
nates over that of Mr. Saopert. 

INVENTION OF PURGATORY. 

As a new source of revenue, Purgatory was invented, in order to make the 
dead as well as the living tributary to the rapacity of Rome. The Papist was 
taught that the redemption obtained by Christ exempted from eternal punish- 
ment only ; and that even the repentant who had confessed and received abso- 
lution would still have to suffer for their sins. Purgatory was therefore in- 
vented,—a place so near the region of everlasting torment that the same fire 
pervades both. No bodily pain can convey an idea of the agony inflicted by a 
single spark of this fire. Here the candidate for happiness is puritied by suf- 
ferings inflicted more particularly on the member by which he has sinned: but 
their intensity may be mitigated and their duration abridged by means of 
masses said for his soul, end of indulgences granted by the Pope; for his power 
extends over this dreadful place. If the Vicegeren't of God wished to promote 
a new practice of devotion, or to encourage a particular shrine, or to excite 
men to slaughter their unoffending fellow-creatures, he granted to those who 
should promote these objects a dispensation for so many years of purgatory— 
sometimes for centuries or thousands of years; and the indulgence was often 
plenary,—“a toll-ticket,” says Southey, “ enabling the soul to pass scot-free.”’ 
The Church, in its infinite benevolence, sold these indulgences; making the 
act of purchasing them, and thus contributing to its wants, a merit of itself to 
deserve so inestimable a reward. 

COURT OF FRANCE UNDER CATHERINE OF MEDICIS. 

To this Queen all ways were good for gratifying her vengeance and attaining 
her ends. History is full of scandalous details of the snares which she laid for 
the leaders of the Protestants, by means of the females whom she kept in her 
train. ‘“ Wherever she went,” says Mezerai, “ she took with her the appara- 
tus for the most voluptuous diversions, and two or three hundred [ BrantOme 
tells us that there were at least three hundred dames ou demoiselles in her re- 
tinue } of the handsomest females of her court, who led in leash twice as many 
courtiers, Let war or public affairs create what embarrassments they would, 
balls must be kept up; the tones of violins were never drowned by the clang 
of trumpets; the same carriage bore the machinery of ballets and the machines 
of war; and in the same lists were to be seen Frenchmen butchering each 
other and carousels at which ladies were taking their pleasure.” 

The same writer mentions “ an entertainment given by Catherine, at which 
females, habited as men and dressed in green, waited at table” ; and another, 
which she gave to Monsicur at Chenonceaux, and on which, to show that it 
was of her he had learned prodigality, she expended more than 100,000 livres; 
and “the most beautiful women of the court were employed to wait at table, 
with bosoms bare, and hair floating loose like that of brides.” 

These females Catherine took into her service at the age of fourteen; per- 
sonal charms were a title to preference, and she trained them according to her 
views: hence almost all of them became celebrated for their gallantries; and 
though the Queen appeared at times to affect severity when they carried matters 
too far, this was only a trick of ber policy, and privately she always manifested 
extreme indulgence for their indiscretions, as she had done towards her hus- 
band’s mistresses, when they were serviceable to her designs. ‘This harem, 
kept under the name of Ladies of Honour, proved fatal to more than one warrior. 
They gained the chiefs by their blandishments, wormed from them their secrets, 
and instantly revealed them to their mistress. In this way, the young Berau- 
diére drew Antoine de Bourbon from the Protestant interest, and it was in the 
arms of this Lady of Honour that he became a good Catholic. Bayle relates 
with what art the beautiful Limeuil, by command of the Queen, to whom she 
was related, contrived to entangle the Prince of Condé; how Catherine fa- 
voured their amours, and their scandalous result. The proud Chateauneuf was 
at the same time the declared mistress of the Duke of Anjou and his mother's 
Ladyof Honour. In spite of ber adventures, she afterwards married Antinotti, 
an Italian; whom she murdered with her own hand. It was with Catherine’s 
consent that half-a-dozen of these ladies disputed, not unsuccessfully, for the 
heart of her younger son, the Duke of Anjou, the King of Navarre, and the 
first men of the court. It is even alleged that she received into her retinue 
Marie Touchet, the public mistress of Charles the Ninth, in order that she 
might be better able to chain that furious lion. But the person who served 
most to promote her designs was the beautiful Sauves, so celebrated in the 











annals of those times. She was dame d'atours to Catherine. Her wit, her 
beauty, her graces, her experience in the arts of seduction, rendered her parti- 
cularly dangerous to young hearts. She was justly called the Circe of the 
court. This enchantress bound Henry the Fourth and many others by her 
spells. 

RETRIBUTION: CATHERINE AND CHARLES AFTER ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 

The bloody saturnalia of the 24th of August were over. Catherine's rest 
was broken ; her hair had turned gray, her face become wrinkled; the people 
who had once thronged to see ber pass, to admire her beauty, ccased to feel 
either emotion or pleasure on beholding her. They seemed to survey her with 
a sort of stupor and horror. They imagined that the massacre of the Pros 
testants would give them bread and employment, reduce the taxes, and restore 
peace to France. Disappointed in their expectations, they began to clamour 
for the assembling of the States, their usual cry when they found their con. 
dition hopeless. . ” e a ~ 

The departure was fixed for the first fine days: to hasten it, the crowned 
spectre [Charles the Ninth] resolved to proceed in a litter to Vitry. The 
people collected to see the Monarch pass. What aspectacle! His head, suddenly 
swollen, drooped upon his bosom; his sunken eye had no animation; hig 
mental faculties appeared to be extinguished. If a peasant approached too 
near, guards on foot, armed with whips, brutally drove him back. It was only 
when some child, afflicted with king’s evil, cried “Charles, Charles!” that 
the train halted. The prince then extended his sallow hand, laid it upon the 
head of the sufferer, and said, “ May God heal thee!” For himself, it was in 
vain that he solicited of God and the professors of the healing art remedies for 
pains the seat of which he could not even assign: the prayers of his young 
consort were themselves of no avail. Elizabeth made vows, heard masses, 
lighted tapers, visited the shrines of saints, distributed abundant alms ; but the 
illness of her wretched husband, instead of abating, became hourly worse. He 
ate but seldom, and never till some trusty servant had first tasted of the viandg 
prepared for him, At night he was restless, and had frightful dreams: he be- 
held the heavens on fire, and fantastic shapes hovering in the air. He rose, 
knelt, prayed, or read in a primer, which he carried with him: but no sooner 
had he dozed off again than more ghastly visions than before suddenly roused 
him, and again he resorted to the prayer-book. Thus passed the melancholy 
nights of the unhappy prince: his days were not less melancholy. At ten in 
the morning he usually heard mass, supported by two attendants, who bent his 
knees and inclined his head at the moment of the elevation of the host; and 
then conveyed him to his apartment, seated him in an arm-chair, and made a 
sign to such courtiers as hastily passed before the Royal shadow; who had lost 
even his memory, and frequently asked the name of the person whom he had 
just saluted. 


EOTHEN, OR TRACES OF TRAVEL 
Tuis is a better book than its strangely affected title might in- 
duce one to suppose. Graphic in delineation, animated in style, 
frank in manner, and artistical in the choice and treatment of the 
subjects selected for presentation, Ldthen (metaphorically “ from 
the East’) possesses more interest than might have been supposed 
possible in the account of a peregrination over cften-travelled 
ground. ‘These good qualities, however, are dashed by con- 
terminous faults. ‘The writer sometimes obtrudes himself and his 
family-feelings too much upon the reader ; his frankness becoming 
forwardness, and his familiarity passing the limits of good taste. 
There is also too much of art if not of effort visible in his sketches, 
and manner is sometimes made to do duty for matter. The author in 
his preface partly admits and partly excuses these faults, on account 
of the book having originally been commenced under the idea of 
addressing a friend who contemplated a similar tour. ‘This, how- 
ever, seems a literary ruse; for Hdthen would furnish little 
practical information to any one, and the friend had finished his 
journey before his book was ready for him. But even were the fact 
correct, it would not change the nature of the effect upon the reader. 

The author's route in Ldthen extends from Belgrade to Cairo, 
through Adrianople, Constantinople, the Plain of Troy, Smyrna, 
the Holy Land, and the Desert. It is not as a book of travels, 
however, that it claims attention ; for it does not profess to bea 
continuous narrative. The author selects only such points of his 
journey as made a strong impression upon his own mind ; and these 
are not always such as might 4 priori have appeared the most 
striking. dthen is in reality a series of Oriental sketches, much 
the same in kind as Boz makes in London, or Tirmarsu in Ireland, 
or Sir Francis Heap at the Brunnens, and innumerable persons in 
many magazines. ‘The inherent picturesqueness and character of 
Oriental subjects, with their novelty to English readers, gives a 
more fresh and striking air to the sketches in Hdthen. Perhaps, 
too, there is less of professional skill about them. ‘The author is 
more like a pleasant and pointed raconteur than a literary crafts- 
man. Yet is the book one of the most effective set of travelling- 
sketches that has appeared since Miss Parpor’s City of the Sultan 
and Siape’s work. In a literary point of view, we prefer H'dthen to 
either of them, from the absence of mere technical skill, or it may 
be from the presence of the ars celare artem. 

We have said the work does not profess to be a continuous 
narrative. When there is nothing to narrate, we are carried as 
“ swift as a glance of the mind” over time and space. ‘There is, 
however, no lack of incident. The journey from Belgrade to 
Constantinople was made on horseback with a Tartar. Cairo was 
infested with the plague at the time our author was there ; every 
European who could had left the city ; and he, self-willed, remained, 
adopting the idea of non-contagion. ‘Through the ignorance of @ 
guide, he was lost in the desert bordering on the Dead Sea, and 
went through several adventures. He sometimes got along in 
native Greek vessels ; whose mode of navigation, and the character 
of their crews, introduce a new subject—almost as difficult to find as 
a new pleasure. His journey, made in 1835, was performed at 4 
period when the Oriental mind was undergoing a_ revolution 
through the conquest of Syria by Israuim Pacha, the enforcement 
of a general toleration, and some vague expectation of European 
interference, all the more imposing because its time and form and 
objects were a mystery. Of this change in Mahometan feelings the 
traveller himself was not disposed to take much advantage ; but his 
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Dragoman, (Anglicé, interpreting courier,) a grave and zealous 
Christian Greek, was not so self-denying ; and several characteristic 
incidents sprung out of his disposition to domineer in the name of 
an Englishman. But after all, the interest of Edthen is in the man- 
ner of the author—in the style by which the characteristic traits of 
things are brought out. 

In saying that the book furnishes no information, we must be 
understood as meaning no information of a practical or guide-book 
kind, touching prices, routes, sights, and “‘that sort of thing.” Of 
the larger species of information which consists in conveying an 
idea of Oriental life and scenery, Edthen will furnish more than 
some professed books of travel, from the character of the com- 

osition. A writer who confines himself to the mere matter of 
fact conveys no general picture at all, and very often not a true 
picture of the particular thing he is describing; for he may omit 
the very traits which conduce to its peculiarity. The artist, by 
omitting that which is common, and inserting some things which if 
not there ought to be, not only exhibits a more vivid but a more 
generalized impression; so that fiction becomes truer than literal 
truth, provided the describer can rise to these effects: if he cannot, 
he is bosh—* nothing ”’—neither fact nor fiction. At the same time, 
as Reynotps has remarked, a well-introduced detail in a picture 
sometimes affects the spectator to an extraordinary degree, by im- 
pressing him with a sense of reality: but it must be a truth, we 
imagine, larger than the detail itself. See howa single touch of this 
kind illustrates 
THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

I went to see and to explore the Pyramids. Familiar to one from the days 
of early childhood are the forms of the Egyptian Pyramids; and now, as 1 ap- 
proached them from the banks of the Nile, 1 bad no print, no picture before 
me, and yet the old shapes were there: there was no change; they were just as 
I had always known them. I straightened myself in my stirrups, and strived 
to persuade my understanding that this was real Egypt, and that those angles 
which stood up between me and the West were of barder stuff, and more ancient, 
than the paper pyramids of the green portfolio. Yet it was not till I came to 
the base of the Great Pyramid that reality began to weigh upon my mind. 
Strange to say, the bigness of the distinct blocks of stone was the first sign by 
which I attained to feel the immensity of the whole pile. When I came, and 
trod, and touched with my hands, and climbed, in order that by climbing 
Imight come to the top of one single stone, then, and almost suddenly, a 
cold sense and understanding of the Pyramid’s enormity came down over- 
casting my brain. 

THE TURKISH TONGUE. 

The structure of the language, especially in its more Jengthy sentences, is 
very like to the Latin. The subject-matters are slowly and patiently enume- 
rated, without disclosing the purpose of the speaker, until he reaches the end | 
of his sentence, and then at last there comes the clenching word which gives 
a@meaning and connexion to all that has gone before. If you listen at all to 
speaking of this kind, your attention, rather than be suffered to flag, must 
grow more and more lively as the phrase marches on. 

The following is a fair enough explanation of what we are apt 
to charge upon the Orientals and many other nations as a matter | 
of fraud—asking two prices. Our greater straightforwardness in | 
dealing (it can hardly be called honesty) is the effect of civiliza- 
tion, whose tendency is to make a few work for the many. 

TURKISH DISCOURSE AND DEALINGS. 

The Osmanlees speak well. In countries civilized according to the European 
plan, the work of trying to persuade tribunals is almost all performed by a set 
of men, the great body of whom very seldom do any thing else ; but in Turkey, 
this division uf labour has never taken place, and every man is his own advo- 


into the Southern desert; and before me, and all around as far away as the 
eye could follow, blank hills piled high over hills, pale, yellow, and naked, 
walled up in ber tomb for ever, the dead and damned Gomorrah. There was 
no fly that hummed in the forbidden air; but, instead, a deep stillness; no 
grass grew from the earth, no weed peered through the void sand: but, in 
mockery of all life, there were trees borne down by Jordan in some ancient 
flood, and these, grotesquely planted upon the forlorn shore, spread out their 
grim skeleton arms, all scorched and charred to blackness by the heats of the 
long, silent years. 
SWIMMING IN THE DEAD SEA. 

I bathed in the Dead Sea. The ground covered by the water sloped so gra- 
dually, that I was not only forced to “ sneak in,” but to walk through the water 
nearly a quarter of a mile before I could get out of my depth. When at last I 
was able to attempt a dive, the salts held in solution made my eyes smart so 
sharply, that the pain which I thus suffered, acceding to the weakness occa 
sioned by want of food, made me giddy and faint for some moments ; but I soon 
grew better. I knew beforehand the impossibility of sinking in this buoyant 
water; but I was surprised to find that I could not swim at my accustomed 
pace: my legs and feet were lifted so high and dry out of the lake, that my 
stroke was baffled, and I found myself kicking against the thin air instead of 
the dense fluid upon which I was swimming. ‘The water is perfectly bright 
and clear; its taste detestable. After finishing my attempts at swimming and 
diving, 1 took some time in regaining the shore; and before I began to dress, I 
found that the sun had already evaporated the water which clung to me, and 
that my skin was thickly incrusted with sulphate of magnesia. 

FUNERALS AT CAIRO. 

The funerals in Cairo take place between daybreak and noon; and as I was 
generally in my rooms during this part of the day, I could form some opinion 
as to the briskness of the plague. 1 don’t mean this for a sly insinuation that 
I get up every morning with the sun. It was not so; but the funerals of most 
people in decent circumstances at Cairo are attended by singers and howlers ; 
and the performances of these people woke me in the early morning, and pre- 
vented me from remaining in ignorance of what was going on in the street below. 

These fanerals were very simply conducted. ‘The bier was +. shallow wooden 
tray carried upon a light and weak wooden frame. The tray had, in general, 
no lid, but the body was more or less hidden from view by a shawl or scarf. 
The whole was borne upon the shoulders of men, who contrived to cut along 
with their burden at a great pace. Two or three singers generally preceded the 
bier; the bowlers (who are paid for their vocal labours) followed after; and 
last of all came such of the dead man’s friends and relations as could keep up 
with such a rapid procession: these, especially the women, would get terribly 
blown, and would straggle back into the rear; many were fairly “ beaten off.” 
I never observed any appearance of mourning in the mourners; the pace was 
too severe for any solemn affectation of grief. 


MISS BARRETT’S POEMS. 

Miss Barrett is of the school to which Mr. Coventry PatmMorE 
belongs, but with a happier choice in the selection of her subjects, 
more of skill in the use of her materials, a healthier moral tone, 
and less affectation, unless in her style and the occasional choice 
of her metre. <A higher poetical spirit than young Parmore she 
may not possess, but she has more of it, and of a robuster cha- 
racter. 

The author whom Miss Barrett immediately resembles is Ten- 
nyson—the best of this school of poets, if he is not to be called 
the head. There are also traces in her productions of Keats and 
CoLeripGE ; but these are transient, and perhaps derived through 
‘Tennyson himself. In point of finish and felicity, Miss Barretr 
falls below her prototype—she has nothing equal to “The May 
Queen,” or “ Lady Clara Vere De Vere,” or several other poems of 
‘TENNyson; nor has she that writer’s easy strength. In other re- 
spects the characteristics of one poet will describe the other: they 
both produce their effects by representing things not as they really 





cate. The importance of the rhetorical art is immense; for a bad specch may 
endanger the property of the spcaker, as well as the soles of his feet and the 
free enjoyment of his throat. So it results that most of the Turks whom one 
sees have a lawyerlike habit of speaking connectedly and at length. ‘The 
treaties continually going on in the bazaar for the buying and selling of the 
merest trifles are carried on by speechifying rather than by mere colloquies; 
and the eternal uncertainty as to the market-value of things in constant sale, 
gives room for endless discussion. The seller is for ever demanding a price 
immensely beyond that for which he sells at last, and so occasions unspeakable 
disgust to many Englishmen, who cannot see why an honest dealer should ask 
more for his goods than he will really take: the truth is, however, that an 
ordinary tradesman of Constantinople has no other way of finding out the fair 
market-value of his property. The difficulty under which he labours is easily 
shown hy comparing the mechanism of the commercial system in Turkey with 
that of cur own country. In England, or in any other great mercantile 
country, the bulk of the things which are bought and sold goes through the 
hands of a wholesale dealer; and it is he who higgles and bargains with an 
entire nation of purchasers by entering into treaty with retail sellers. The 
labour of making a few large contracts is sufficient to give a clue for finding 
the fair market-value of the things sold throughout the country; but in | 
Turkey, from the primitive habits of the people, and partly from the absence 
of great capital and great credit, the importing merchant, the warehouseman, 
the wholesale dealer, the retail dealer, and the shopman, are all one person. 
Old Moostapha, or Abdallah, or Hadgi Mohamed, waddles up from the water's 
edge with asmall packet of merchandise, which he has bought out of a Greek | 
brigantine ; and when at last he bas reached his ncok in the bazaar, he puts his 
goods before the counter, and himself upon it—then, laying fire to his tchi- 
bouque, le “ sits in permanence,” and patiently waits to obtain “ the best price 
that can be got in an open market.” ‘This is his fair right as a seller; but he 
has no means of finding out what that best price is, except by actual experi- 
ment. He cannot know the intensity of the demand, or the abundance of the 
supply, otherwise than by the offers which may be made for bis little bundle of | 
goods: so he begins by asking a perfectly hopeless price, and thence descends | 
the ladder until he meets a purchaser, 
JEWS AT SMYRNA. 

The Jews of Smyrna are poor; and, having little merchandise of their own 
to dispose of, they are sadly importunate in offering their services as inter- 
mediaries : their troublesome conduct has led to the custom of beating them in 
the open streets. It is usual for Europeans to carry long sticks with them for 
the express purpose of keeping off the chosen people. I always felt ashamed 
to strike the poor fellows myself; but I confess to the amusement with which 
Iwitnessed the observance of this custom by other people. The Jew seldom 
got hurt much, for be was always expecting the blow, and was ready to recede 
from it the moment it came: one could not help being rather gratified at seeing 
him bound away so nimbly with his long robes floating out in the air, and then 
again wheel round, and return with fresh importunities. 

APPROACH TO THE DEAD SEA. 
I went on, and came near to those waters of Death : they stretched deeply 











are, or as they are supposed to be, but with a peculiarity derived 
from the writer’s mind; and both excel in a species of quaint de- 
scription, which is sometimes more effective than a natural style 
unless in the hands of a first-rate master. 

The largest and most ambitious poem in the volume is called 
“ A Drama of Exile.” The subject is the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise immediately after the Fall. Miss Barrert’s 
object appears to have been, to exhibit the feelings of angelic and 
demoniac beings upon that event, as well as to display the suffer- 
ings of Adam and Eve and the condition of animate and inanimate 
creation. Her plan, for this object, exhibits a good deal of judg- 
ment and felicity. The Drama of Exile opens with Lucifer and 
Gabriel discoursing at the gates of Paradise: the next scene repre- 
sents Adam and Eve retiring across the plain, accompanied by a 
chorus of Eden Spirits, followed by chants from the Spirits of the 
Woods, Waters, Flowers, and Birds. The two progenitors of the 


| human race are then introduced, and display their sorrows and 
affections in a dialogue, which is more than once interrupted by 
| Lucifer, and is varied by apparitions appropriate to the great na- 


tural change that has taken place. Among these, the most striking 
are the Spirits of Organic and Inorganic Nature, which rise to re- 
proach Adam and Eve with the effects their sin has produced, and 


| will continue to produce, on the sections of creation these Spirits 


represent. Finally, a vision of Christ appears, to still the con- 
tention, assign to the human race the superiority over the powers 
of Nature, and comfort Adam and Eve with a dim foreshadowing 
of the Christian dispensation. 

Most of this is exceedingly well designed ; especially the sadness 
of the inferior creation of Paradise at the departure of Adam, and 
the apparition of the embodied representatives of Organic Life and 
Inorganic Nature, as well as their angry sorrow. ‘The execution 
of parts is also powerful, striking, or graceful, and sometimes with 
a mixture of human truth, that well relieves the necessarily re- 
mote character of the subject. ‘The Drama of Exile is deficient as 
a whole, partly because the writer cannot rise 

“To the height of this great argument,” 
partly from a verboseness which almost becomes verbiage. The 
angelic and spiritual natures are neither angelical nor spiritual— 
they are only poets of the Tennyson school. Lucifer is more 
especially a failure. All the “original brightness” has vanished ; 
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he is no longer an “archangel ruined,” he is not an angel at all. 
He has even lost his 
“ Dauntless courage, and considerate pride, 
Waiting revenge.” 
Miss Barret? pictures him as a mere talker, and rather a long- 
winded one, who is more given to railing and reverie than to prac- 


tical speech. Byxon’s Lucifer in Cain appears to have been her | 


model rather than Mirron’s Satan; in triumph her Devil looks 
much like an insulting brawler; and in his moments of remorse 
he resembles a gentlemanly sort of outcast with a speculative mind 
and an “university education.” 

The lower natures are better; but their excellence is shown in 
parts and passages rather than anything complete. This general 
failure does not, we think, arise from an incapacity to handle the 
subjects, so much as from affectation, and a diffusive verboseness. 
Sometimes the style, sometimes the metre, and sometimes the 
images, are so quaint and peculiar that the attention is fixed upon 
mere secondary objects; and these peculiarities are not of a 
pleasing kind. But the main source of defect is what we pointed 
out in Mr. Vaucuan’s Witch of Endor—an undue expansion, or 
rather an undue addition. Miss Barrett, like Mr. Vauauan, can 
seize the essential sentiment of the situation ; but she is not satis- 
fied with that—she must do more, and run down the inferior topics. 

A feature Miss Barrett has striven to depict is the feminine 
nature of Eve; which, in her preface, she says seems more appro- 
priately apprehended by a woman. Submissive, humble, and self- 
sacrificing traits of character, are delicately marked throughout ; 
but we think there are parts in the poem of greater force and truth. 
This, for instance—the first approach of night in the drear and 
desolate world our progenitors had exchanged for Eden. 


ScenE.—Farther on. A wild open country seen vaguely in the 
approaching night. 

Adam. How doth the wide and melancholy earth 
Gather her hills around us, gray and ghast, 

And stare with blank significance of loss 
Right in our faces! Is the wind up? 

Eve. Nay. 

Adam. And yet the cedars and the junipers 
Rock slowly through the mist, without a noise; 
And shapes, which have no certainty of shape, 

Drift duskly in and out between the pines, 
And loom along the edges of the hills, 
And lie flat, curdling in the open ground— 
Shadows without a body, which contract 
And lengthen as we gaze on them. 

There is also a powerful and distinct delineation in this accom- 
paniment to the curse after sin, though its character is rather 
melodramatic. 
Lucifer. (After a pause.) Dost thou remember, Adam, when 

the curse 

Took us in Eden? On a mountain-peak 
Half-sheathed in primal woods, and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A lion couched,—part raised upon his paws, 
With his calm, massive face turned full on thine, 
And his mane listening. When the ended curse 
Left silence in the world, right suddenly 
He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff, 
As if the new reality of death 
Were dashed against his eyes; and roared so fierce, 
(Such thick carnivorous passion in his throat 
Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear)— 
And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 
Such fast, keen echoes crumbling down the vales 
To distant silence, that the forest beasts, 
One after one, did mutter a response 
In savage and in sorrowful complaint, 
Which trail’d along the gorges. Then, at once, 
He fell back, and rolled crashing from the height, 
Hid by the dark-orb’d pines. 

Adam. It might have been. 
I heard the curse alone. 

The following farewell chant of the Flowers of Paradise to the 
departing Parents of Mankind is not very patriarchal or Scriptural, 
but it is very pretty. 

Flower- Spirits. 

We linger, we linger, 
The last of the throng, 

Like the tones of a singer 
Who loves his own song. 

We are spirit-aromas 
Of blossom and bloom : 

We call your thoughts home, as 
Ye breathe our perfume— 

To the amaranth’s splendour 
Afire on the slopes; 

To the lily-bells tender, 
And grey heliotropes ; 

To the poppy-plains, keeping 
Such dream-breath and blé, 

That the angels there stepping 
Grew whiter to see; 

To the nook, set with moly, 
Ye jested one day in, 

Till your smile waxed too holy, 
And left your lips praying ; 
To the rose in the bower-place, 

That dripp’d o’er you sleeping ; 
To the asphodel flower-place, 
Ye walk’d ankle-deep in: 
We pluck at your raiment, 
We stroke down your bair,— 
We faint in our lament, 
And pine into air. 
Fare ye well, farewell ! 
The Eden scents, no longer sensible, 
Expire at Eden’s door! 


Each footstep of your treading 

Treads out some fragrance which ye knew before: 
Farewell! the flowers of Eden 
Ye shall smell nevermore. : 

Though the loftiest attempt, “ A Drama of Exile” does not 
occupy above one-fifth of the volumes. ‘The remainder consists of 
poems of all sorts,— sonnets, occasional verses, resemblances 
to old ballads, allegories, and tales of various kinds. Of these we 
prefer “ The Romaunt of the Page,” “ The Lay of the Brown 
Rosary,” and ‘“ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship”; not because the 
are free from the affectations and peculiarities of this school, but 
because they exhibit less of them, and the poetical power of the 
writer better overcomes her defects of mannerism. But we have 
entered so fully into the chief poem, that we cannot pursue into 
detail the respective merits and defects of the remainder. Before 
parting with Miss Barrett, however, we will take a passage of 
pleasing sadness from one of her minor poems. 

“ THE MOURNFUL MOTHER. 
(Of the Dead Blind.) 
“ Dost thou weep, mournful mother, 
For thy blind boy in grave? 
That no more with each other 
Sweet counsel ye can have ?— 
That he, left dark by nature, 
Can never more be led 
By thee, maternal creature, 
Along smooth paths instead ? 
That thou canst no more show him 
The sunshine, by the heat; 
The river’s silver flowing, 
By murmurs at his feet ? 
The foliage, by its coolness ; 
The roses, by their smell ; 
And all creation’s fulness, 
By Love’s invisible ? 
Weepest thou to behold not 
His meek blind eyes again,— 
Closed doorways which were folded, 
And prayed against in vain ; 
And under which sat smiling 
The child-mouth evermore, 
As one who watcheth, wiling 
The time by, at a door? 
And weepest thou to feel not 
His clinging hand on thine— 
Which now, at dream-time, will not 
Its cold touch disentwine ? 
And weepest thou still ofter, 
Oh, never more to mark 
His low soft words, made softer 
By speaking in the dark ? 
Weep on, thou mournful mother!” 


MILL’S ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Tuts able work, with some others of a quality adapted to keeping, 
was put aside during the pressure of the Parliamentary season, 
We take the first opportunity to recur to it. 

Of the five essays in the volume, the fifth, “‘on the Definition of 
Political Economy, and on the Method of Investigation Proper to 
it,” has been previously printed. The other four were written in 
1829 and 1830, but retained in manuscript because of the tem- 
porary indifference of the public to the discussion of abstract 
questions in political economy. They are now published in con- 
sequence of the controversies excited by Zhe Budget of Colonel 
Torrens; and the first paper relates to the question at issue 
between that subtile economist and his opponents; Mr. Mi 
agreeing in principle with the Colonel. 

One main object of the work is to “see that no scattered par- 
ticles of important truth are buried and lost in the ruins of exe 
ploded error.” “ Every prejudice,” continues Mr. Muxt, “ which 
has long and extensively prevailed among the educated and in- 
telligent, must certainly be borne out by some strong appearance 
of evidence ; and when it is found that the evidence does not prove 
the conclusion, it is of the highest importance to see what it does 
prove. If this be thought not worth inquiring into, an error con- 
formable to appearances is often merely exchanged for an error cone 
trary to appearances; while even if the result be truth, it is pa- 
radoxical truth, and will therefore have difficulty in obtaining cre- 
dence whilst the false appearances remain.” 

A principal topic of the first article is the notion, which origi- 
nated in feudal times, that duties levied on commodities imported 
were a “tax upon the foreigner.” Mr. Muixt not only considers 
that this result may really be brought about under certain cir- 
cumstances—he even holds it to be possible that a tax on 2 
foreign commodity, or an export-duty on a home manufacture, 
may not merely be paid by the foreign nation, but may cause 4 
gain beyond the tax to the one and an equivalent loss to the other 
country, by the manner in which it may operate upon prices 
through an action upon the respective currencies. The main causes 
by which this singular result is brought about are the state of the 
supply and demand and the exchanges, or rather the economical 
condition which primarily acts upon the exchanges and permanently 
influences both currency and prices. The arguments and illustra- 
tions are of too abstruse a character to be followed out here; and 
would not be relished, and scarcely be apprehended save by the 
economist, who will doubtless seek them in the volume. However, 
the scientific conclusion to which the author comes is, that the 
peculiar conditions necessary to produce the effect predicated are 
so complex that we can scarcely ever ascertain them, or knows 
even after the event, that is by the imposition of the tax, whether 








we have been gainers or losers. ‘The practical result therefore is, 
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that no tax should ever be imposed with any such refined objects : but 
custom-duties on foreign produce should be used as diplomatic 
weapons, and only relaxed in return for some “corresponding de- 

ee of freedom of trade with this country, by the nation from 
which the commodities are exported ” ; except as regards duties 
for protection, or on the necessaries of life or the materials of ma- 
nufactures—which are always injurious to the country imposing 
them, or taxes for revenue—in which the amount yielded is the 
first consideration. 

The second essay, ‘on the Influence of Consumption on Pro- 
duction,” incidentally discusses the question of the influence of 
absentees upon the wealth of a country; and decides to a con- 
siderable extent against Mr. M‘Cuttocn. Part of it rests upon 
principles evolved in the preceding essay, and part upon an ex- 
amination of the effects of custom upon an individual trader. As 
we conceive that all which the absentee landlord personally swallows, 
and all the foreign commodities, such as wines, which his household 
would absorb at home, may as well be consumed abroad, but that 
all his other consumption is an absolute loss to the country which 
he leaves and a gain to that in which he resides, we are disposed to 
agree with Mr. Mit in his conclusion; because the case is too 
complex for any one to settle the precise extent of the injury in- 
flicted by absenteeism. ‘This paper, however, does not strike us as 
being the happiest example of scientific disquisition. It seems to 
combine a singular mixture of the largeness of scientific principle 
and the abstruseness of scientific discussion with the narrowness 
of practical individual transactions: nor do we fully recognize 
the truth of some of its propositions. Perhaps, too, the discus- 
sion is deficient. In a thorough consideration of the subject of 
absenteeism, we suspect that the question of productive and 
unproductive expenditure is a main element. If an unproductive 
expenditure is a benefit, it seems clearly to follow that absenteeism 
is an evil. 

The “Words Productive and Unproductive” form the subject 
of the third essay, in order to their more accurate definition. 
After noticing the views of other writers upon the mooted question 





some time at least after that labour is past.” If we are to admit 
with Mr. Mix1, that a soldier by affording protection, or a public 
functionary by upholding order, is in part, or with some other 
economists that he is wholly a productive labourer, because he 
indirectly contributes to production, that is to production by 
other people, we may change the nature of any thing by its relation 
to some other thing. Good roads greatly contribute to locomotion ; 
but roads are not locomotion. Credit, nay, it is said railroads by 
simplifying business, reduce the amount of money which would 
otherwise be necessary to carry on the transactions of a country ; 
but credit and railroads are not money. ‘Those, however, who wish 
to see the examination of the words “ productive and unproduc- 
tive” pursued through all their ramifications and refinements of 
representing labour and expenditure, will do well to consult Mr. 
Mrtv’s essay. ‘ 
The fourth paper treats of “ Profits and Interest.” One of its 
objects is to show that the rate of interest is not so true a measure of 
the rate of profit as is generally supposed,—that interest, for example, 
may rise, and to ahigh rate, without any material change in the rate 
of profit ; and Mr Mixx seems to think that such was the case during 
the late war. His principle we believe to be sound: it turns upon the 
question of demand raising price. The instance we doubt, because 
the home outlay of the greater part of the public loans on matters 
connected with the war, and the monopoly (which Mr. Mixx himself 
refers to in another place) of the foreign markets possessed by the 
British, produced great activity of industry, and a great demand. 
Ricarpo’s theory of wages and profits is also handled, to exhibit a 
case of exception, where profits might rise without any change in 
the wages or increased productiveness of industry: but as the 
hypothesis assumed is so unlikely as to seem impossible, the 
principle seems a barren principle It is this—if a commodity 
could be produced without any outlay for implements or materials, 


| all this previous expense might be added to profits, yet wages remain 


| the same. The example given is corn. Strictly speaking, however, 
| 


of what is productive labour and what is unproductive, Mr. Mirx | 
puts forth his own; which is more refined and less marked in | 


the distinctions than most of the others. The illustrations and 
limitations occupy more space than we can afford; but the follow- 
ing passage contains the pith of his theory, and will fully indicate 
its character. 

“The end to which all labour and all expenditure are directed is twofold. 
Sometimes it is enjoyment immediately; the fulfilment of those desires, the 
gratification of which is wished for on its own account. Whenever labour or 
expense is not incurred immediately for the sake of enjoyment, and is yet not 
absolutely wasted, it must be incurred for the purpose of enjoyment indirectly 
or mediately, by either repairing and perpetuating or adding to the permanent 
sources of enjoyment. 

* Sources of enjoyment may be accumulated and stored up; enjoyment itself 
cannot. The wealth of a country consists of the sum total of the permanent 
sources of enjoyment, whether material or immaterial, contained in it: and 
labour or expenditure which tends to augment or to keep up these permanent 
sources, should, we conceive, be termed productive. 


this might be held a greater productiveness of industry. 

The fifth essay, “on the Definition and Method of Political 
Economy,” is devoted to a defence, or rather to an exposition, of the 
propriety of proceeding by hypothesis. Upon this point we must 
confess an inclination to differ with Mr. Mixx and the greater part 
of the modern school. It may be necessary in abstract sciences ; but 
we doubt whether political economy ever can be an abstract science, 
any more than medicine, politics, war, or any other pursuit 


| which deals with animal or intelligent life or its relations. It 


is true that the point and line of geometry are hypotheses, 
since no geometer can produce a line or point that shall ful- 
fil the geometrical definition. But this assumption misrepresents 
nothing. The nature of the two pursuits is moreover essentially 
different. Geometry and its cognate sciences deal only with exten- 
sion, &c.: in astronomy the nature which it contemplates is too 
remote—in geography too large, or what is practically the same, on 
too reduced a scale—to regard any thing save lines and the inter- 


| vening spaces. A similar remark applies to the art of surveying ; 


“ Labour which is employed for the purpose of directly affording enjoyment, | 


such as the labour of a performer on a musical instrument, we term unpro- 
ductive labour. Whatever is consumed by such a performer we consider as un- 
productively consumed : the accumulated total of the sources of enjoyment 
which the nation possesses is diminished by the amount of what he has con- 
sumed: whereas, if it had been given to him in exchange for his services in 
producing food or clothing, the total of the permanent sources of enjoyment in 
the country might have been not diminished but increased. 

“The performer on the musical instrument, then, is, so far as respects that 
act, not a productive but an unproductive labourer. But what shall we say of the 
workman who made the musical instrament ? He, most persons would say, is 
a productive labourer; and with reason, because the musical instrument is a 
permanent source of enjoyment, which does not begin and end with the enjoy- 
ing, and therefore admits of being accumulated. 

“ But the shill of the musician is a permanent source of enjoyment, as well as 
the instrument which he plays upon; and although skill is not a material ob- 
ject, but a quality of an object, viz. of the hands and mind of the performer, 
nevertheless skill possesses exchangeable value—is acquired by labour and capi- 
tal, and is capable of being stored and accumulated. Skill, therefore, must be 
considered as wealth; and the labour and funds employed in acquiring skill in 
anything tending to the advantage or pleasure of mankind, must be considered 
to be pecieatiogty employed and expended. a . * 

“The skill of a tailor, and the implements he employs, contribute in the 
same way to the convenience of him who wears the coat,—namely, a remote 
way : it is the coat itself which contributes immediately. The skill of Madame 
Pasta, and the building and decorations which aid the effect of her perform- 
ance, contribute in the same way to the enjoyment of the audience, namely, an 
immediate way, without any intermediate instrumentality. ‘The building and 
decorations are consumed unproductively, and Madame Pasta labours and con- 
sumes unproductively ; for the building is used and worn out, and Madame 
Pasta performs immediately for the spectators’ enjoyment, and without leaving 
as a consequence of the performance any permanent result possessing exchange- 
able value: consequently the epithet unproductive must be equally applied to 
the gradual wearing out of the bricks and mortar, the nightly consumption of 
the more perishable ‘properties’ of the theatre, the labour of Madame Pasta in 
acting, and of the orchestra in playing. But notwithstanding this, the archi- 
tect who built the theatre was a productive labourer; so were the producers of 
the perishable articles ; so were those who constructed the musical instruments ; 
and so, we must be permitted to add, were those who instructed the musicians, 
and all persons who, by the instructions which they may have given to Madame 
Pasta, contributed to the formation of her talent.” 

Surely ‘‘’twere considering too curiously to consider thus”—intro- 
ducing finesse rather than refinementinto philosophy—distinguishing 
after the fashion of the old schoolmen; and that too withouta purpose, 
for, after all the saying, nothing of the doing will be changed. In 
despite of all the arguments and no small portion of casuistry that 
have been printed upon the subject, we are still inclined to adhere to 
the broad, clear, and sensible definition of Anam Smrra—that that 
alone is productive labour which “ fixes and realizes itself in 
some particular subject or vendible commodity, which lasts for 


and in arithmetic numbers alone are considered, not the quality of 
the units that form the aggregate,—as, for example, the character, 
courage, and discipline of soldiers, are not considered by the 
arithmetician in working a sum where the number of soldiers 
happens to form part of the question. These sciences or arts are 
abstract, because their nature is so: but we consider it a useless or 
it may be a mischievous effort to endeavour to make that pure 
which is in its nature mixed, unless the teacher distinctly tell the 
pupil what he is about—unless he tell him, “ ‘This is mere hypothe- 
sis: what I am assuming never actually exists purely, or if it does it 
exists so obscurely that you cannot discover that state of existence: 
I am putting it to you in this hypothetical form that you may 
more thoroughly exhaust the subject in every phase possible or im- 


| possible, to possess you more clearly with the science, to sharpen 





your perception, and to lessen your presumption.” This, indeed, 
is done by Mr. Mitr; and he sees the reality of the thing as 
thoroughly, perhaps, as it is possible to be seen,—as when he ex- 
poses the nonsense about “the impossibility of a general glut”: 
but he is not sufficiently distinct in impressing it; and we think, 
as we have said already, that he would use hypothesis far too much 
and actuality too little in the exposition of principles. 

The literary merit of this book consists in its lucid arrangement 
and its perfect clearness; for though non-economical readers may 
sometimes be unable to follow the author, that arises from the 
abstruseness of the subjects, or from their own deficiency, not his. 
The scientific value of the essays follows from this very abstruseness : 
they are engaged in discussing essential truths, which once es- 
tablished can be clearly enough presented, but whose establishment 
is a work of exceeding toil and complexity ; just as pure gold is 
plainly visible, though it cannot be detected by the vulgar, in the 


| ore or the process of refining. But perhaps the most striking quality 








of the work is the love of truth, for its own sake, displayed by the 
author. This truth may not, as we think, be always attained; but 
it is always pursued without fear or favour, and, what is perhaps 
harder, without deference to great authority or leaning towards 
preconceived opinion. 


MUSIC. 

The Sequential System of Musical Notation. A proposed New Method of 
Writing Music, in strict conformity with Nature, &c. By ARTHUR WALL- 
BRIDGE. The second edition; being a matured and detailed treatise. 

Or the first or prospectus edition of this work we lately gave some ac- 

count on its appearance. Here we have it more amply developed, and 

with the last emendations of its author; displaying altogether a very 
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creditable amount of talent for analysis and scientific arrangement 
of the elements of harmony. Siill the question arises, is the work 
called for by existing circumstances? Admitting the capability of im- 
provement of our present system of notation and musical education, 
should we, in search of that, rashly revolutionize the whole—expunge 
all previous habits and doctrines—establish new musical characters, 
which refer to a mechanism of performance on keyed-instruments 
not yet invented—and turn music out of its old into a new 
world, without being firmly assured that it will succeed better 
there?. Mr. Wa.ipripce’s work is only begun in propound- 
ing this system. If a future generation of the learners of music 
can be better instructed on this plan than the one now current, 
the onus proband? lies with him. Let him begin to translate, not only 
a few bars of very simple pianoforte music, but such works as WEBER’s 
Concert Stiick and BEETHOVEN’s and Huximeu’s Concertos; and when 
the newly-constructed key-board and the new fingering are completed, 
then let pupils educated on his system prove its superiority by eclipsing 
all others. ‘This will be a practical test, and not to be gaiusaid. It is 
on the very potent 2/ involved in this consummation, and not on the 
favour of critics or the public, that the success of the experiment must 
depend. Then it will be time to act upon some of our author’s sugges- 
tions: as, for example, ‘‘a central corps of instructors must be organized ; 
classes of pupils established in every large town; periodicals, through 
which all may communicate, set up; translations of standard works 
into the new notation, and original copyright-compositions produced 
in it, published; lectures and discussions given at every literary and 
Scientific institution in existence.”—* Stop! dear Uncle Toby!” the 
goodnatured reader will exclaim: ‘you are prancing away too fu- 
Tiously on your hobby—there is much to do before this can be accom- 
plished.” In sober earnestness, and with due consideration for the 
talent displayed by the author of this system, we conceive, that though 
it never become practical, he may still find an honourable reward in 
transmittiog a monument of well-meant industry and ingenuity. 





Reminiscences of Burns. Fantasia for the Pianoforte, composed in honour of 
the Burns Festival on the banks of the Doon, and inscribed to the Sons of 
the Poet. By Kicarpo Linter. 

An introduction and pot-pourri of airs, varied with a moderate degree 
of skill and science, and connected by such facile passages as Bur- 
ROWES and MAZZINGHI were formerly wont to construct for the benefit 
and delight of school-girls. Inthe more superficial class of players and 
hearers it will find its audience and admirers, 





“ You told me that you loved me.” Ballad, sung by Miss Racnet BuakeE ; 
written by EGBert MoxHaMm; composed by ANNE BLAKE. 

A tale of false love, set, zs a ballad should be, to a tune of the utmost 

simplicity ia its progressions and accompaniment. So far this is well ; 

but greater novelty in the melody and general structure is to be desired. 





The Old Manor Farm, Sung by Mr. C. Horn junior, at the Theatre Royal 
Southampton. The Music composed by Pui Kutz. 

This song is imbued with pastoral feelings, and images natural 
enough at all times; but so amply treated in the age of SH1ELD and 
Dinvin as to be somewhat out of date at present. We suspect that it is 
more especially intended to enliven the dinner-meetings of the agricul- 
tural interest, where the alliance of English sentiments and German 
accompaniments is likely to pass unnoticed. 





“ The Mother's Lament.” Song, the Words by ‘Burns; the Music by Wenry 
Joun Haycrart. 

The words of this song are well set as it respects the prosody, which 
is favourable to the delivery of the singer. So exquisite and passionate 
a lyric, however, demanded perhaps a newer form of song, and one in 
which the music should more completely correspond to the pathos of 
the poetry. 
The Bonnie Blue E’en.” Song, the Words by Burns; composed by HENRY 

Joun Haycrart. 

Simplicity and good taste characterize this effort. In this shape the 
song is likely to be well received; especial care being taken to detract 
in no way from the interest of the words. 


ITALIAN SINGERS AT ORATORIO FESTIVALS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Gloucester, 22d August 1844. 

Sm—Your journal has long been so distinguished by the ability and gene- 
rally impartial judgment which characterize its criticisms on music and the 
fine arts, that 1 am induced to direct your attention to an cvil, which I think 
calls for some exposure in your columns. 

The Triennial Festival Leld alternately in the Cathedrals of this city, Wor- 
cester, and Hereford, has now been in existence one hundred and twenty-one 
years; gradually increasing its scale of expenditure, and usually with com- 
mensurate success, until of late, when a very serious deficiency has fallen on 
some half-dozen Stewards, gentlemen of the county, who liberally undertake 
this responsible duty. At the last meeting here, in September 1841, this was 
felt to be so onerous, that the Stewards refused to nominate their successors in 
conformity with established practice. Now, from what cause has this arisen ? 
Chiefly, if not entirely, from the large sums of money (varying from 5U0/. to 
800/.) given to four or five Italian singers, who insist on these exorbitant 
terms: and for doing what ?—for marring the effect of the noblest sacred com- 
positions of Hanpet, Haypy, Menpecssoun, and Sponr, by their affected 
Mannerism and ill-placed fioriture—in short, singing the music as it was never 
intended to be sung by the composer. In sacred music to English words, their 
foreign accent, especially in sustained passages of recitative, is painfully dis- 
agreeable. No one will deny their superior talents in the performance of their 
country’s music at the Opera or in the Concert-room: let the habitués of the 
former continue their extravagant patronage of these spoiled children of the 
South ; but the opinion is now becoming general, that they are quite out of 
place in our Oratorios. 

Owing to the results alluded to, great doubts existed whether the Festival 
could be held this year; and it has only very recently been decided to make 
the attempt without the aid of foreigners. ‘This has been tried with tolerable 
success at Worcester and Hereford ; and should it signally fail here, this ex- 
cellent institution (on which an important charity is dependent, and which 
singers know well enough) will probably expire for ever. 

Much has been done of late years by our female singers to remove doubts of 
their capacity, and praise is doubly due where the prospect of reward has been 
80 discouraging. But how can we hope for eminence so long as the foreign 
Mania prevails? We are not without native genius, but it must be fostered ; 
and those whose wealth aud rank would give the greatest value to patronage 














dawning, but the movement is from the middle classes; and I sincerely hope in 
this, as in the sister arts, a more healthy tone is gaining ground, such as will 
eventually raise this country to a high rank in the possession of those refined 
enjoyments for which we have hitherto been too much dependent on the other 
nations of Europe. 

I have already exceeded the limits to which I proposed to confine myself; 
but I cannot here omit another circumstance which has created a strong feelin 
against foreign artistes. I allude to their habitual levity and utter disrega 
for the decent observances required by the situation. Having regularly at. 
tended these meetings, I have invariably observed this, with an occasional ex. 
ception; and Grisi has been, here at least, most conspicuous for her indecorum 
and indiiference during the sacred performances at the Cathedral. 

I trust, Sir, you will lose no opportunity to employ your powerful pen in 
exposing the root of this mischief. EADER, 

{The experiment of reducing the expenditure of the Triennial Festivalg 
by omitting the Italian Opera singers is judicious. The questionable at- 
traction of the names of these “stars” having failed as well as their music, 
it is but fair to try what English artists cando, That they are fully compe. 
tent to support such performances with perfect credit to themselves and satis- 
faction to their hearers, there cannot be adoubt. When STorAce, Biuuing- 
TON, and Mara lived, we had Opera-singers who could discriminate between 
the sacred styles of England, Germany, and Italy: now, except in the s:agle 
case of LABLACHE, all that has ceased. Let us not hear of the indecorum of 
Grist: charity finds many excuses for what appears in this light, and the 
mention of it gives a handle to the enemy, who think they work it well in pro- 
nouncing every thing in a Musical Festival indecorous.—Eb. ] 


FINE ARTS. 

PROGRESS OF HOUSE-BUILDING, 
TuovucH the progress of taste in building is far from being commen- 
surate with the spread of bricks and mortar in and around the 
Metropolis, there is a manifest improvement both in the exterior fashion 
of house- building and in the adornment as well as fitting of interiors, 
The classical mania has nearly subsided ; its traces are visible only in 
the mitigated form of Doric or Ionic columns, flanking street-doors and 
darkening fau-lights. Pediments and entablatures supported on Co- 
rinthian pilasters and crested with rows of red chimney-pots—elongated 
by cowls, funnels, or some other hideous contrivance for preventing 
smoky chimnies—are now rarely erected. Hole-in-the-wall windows, 
too, are disappearing, since even workhouses have become architectural ; 
and the humblest suburban boxes of yellow brick are garnished with 
stucco dressings. 

The two styles now most in vogue in London and its vicinity are the 
Italian, or cinque-cento, and the Gothic, more properly called Old 
English. Both are suitable to the requirements of taste and convenience 
in modern dwellings ; and either is infini:ely preferable to the non- 
descript-jumble of gimcracks, dignified with the epithet “‘ Greek,” that 
disfigures the town and its outskirts. For the naturalization of the 
Italian style in this country we are indebted to Mr. Barry; whose two 
neighbour club-houses in Pall Mall, the Reform and Travellers, are 
models of the skilful adaptation of the palaces of modern Rome to the 
purposes of English mansions. The revival of the Old English style is 
mainly due to the enthusiasm of Mr. Puein; who has exemplified in 
his many Gothic churches and convents the principles he has so 
forcibly contended for in his writings. 

The lofty mansions at Albert Gate, built by Mr. Lewis Cusrrt, 
we believe, are the most striking examples of the Italian style ap- 
plied to street architecture: for though these two houses are isolated 
at present, they appear as if it was intended to join others to them. 
Their great height gives them a tower-like aspect, which would dis- 
appear of course if they each formed part of arow; and it is with 
an eye to the effect of a range of similar buildings that they should 
be regarded. The simplicity of the design amounts almost to plain- 
ness; the only ornaments being the dressings of the windows, the 
string-courses on which they rest, and the cornice of the roof. But 
these, though unobtrusive in themselves, tend, together with the just 
proportions between the wall-space and openings of the fagade, to 
produce an imposing effect of elegance and nobleness: the houses 
have a palatial air. The main purposes of a dwelling-house are dis- 
tinctly and handsomely expressed, without any superfluous ornament : 
the openings for windows on the principal floor are finished with 
columns and pediments, and those above with mouldings; the cornice 
on which the roof and chimnies rest being supported by quoins at the 
angles of the building. It is to be supposed that the architect has pro- 
vided against the disfigurement of chimney-pots by using the metal- 
flues ; which not only prevent, by a strong draught upwards, the descent 
of smoke, but afford facilities for cleansing, and prevent accidents from 
ignited soot. 

The handsomest specimen of an Italian villa is one not yet completed 
in the new road between Kensington and Bayswater, at the back of the 
Palace. Its proportions are noble, and it is richly decorated without any 
excess of ornament. The tower is at once massive and elegant: the 
Open parapet that surrounds its flat-terraced roof is a beautiful finish 
to the structure; and the two chimney-stacks that spring from it are 
so ornamental as tu be far from unsightly. But one feels that they 
are excrescences ; and that enjoyment of the fine prospect from the 
lofty height is likely to be materially lessened by volumes of smoke 
poured downwards from the flues above, or upwards from those on the 
roof of the lower and main part of the building. Chimnies, indeed, 
are the chief obstacles to the adoption of the Italian style of architec- 
ture: ihey are out of place, for they cannot be made to appear a com- 
ponent part of the building. Shape the stacks as comely as may be, 
ornament them as you will, and abolish chimney-pots, still they form 
harsh angles with the low-pitched roof, aud destroy its classic outline. 
In other respects the Italian style is unsuited to English dwellings: the 
predominance of horizontal lines in the composition, the comparatively 
small window-opeuings, the flat-terraced roofs, and massive balconies, 
are all characteristics of buildings adapted to a sunny and genial elime. 
All true architecture has the impress of nationality : the tastes and con- 
dition of the people as well as the character of the scenery and climate 
are traceable in its features ; as the forms of religion are in the plan and 
adornment of temples, and the habits of common life in the dwellings. 

We have a natioual style of architecture—as much our own as tha 
of the Italians or the Chinese is theirs, and as fine as any country 
can boast—the Old English, or Gothic as it is called ; being Pointed oF 











have shown that they have no national weakness of this kind. Better days are 
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Christian architecture applied to domestic uses. If we are not en- 
titled to the honour of having originated this beautiful style of 
ecclesiastical architecture, we may at least claim the merit of hav- 
ing adapted it to house-building. The characteristics of the Old 
English—or, as it might be termed, the Gabled style, from its most 
rominent feature—are, the high-pitched and gabled roof, the mul- 
fioned window, and the projecting chimney-stack. Other minor 
features—not essential to its integrity, though additions to its beauty— 
are the bay window, overhanging eaves finished with barge-boards at 
the gables, projecting upper stories, and the enclosed porch. The 
high pitch of the roof is peculiarly well suited to our moist cli- 
mate; the mullioned window, especially if it has a bay, admits a broad 
flood of light, and its casements allow of air being admitted in more or 
Jess quantity, better than sash-windows; while the chimney-stacks, 
with their tall twisted or otherwise ornamented chimnies, proclaim with 
due significance the comforts of the Englishman’s fireside. Nor 
should the shelter of the porch—the classic portico is no screen from 
beating rain and suow—be omitted in the enumeration of utilita- 
rian advantages. In point of picturesqueness, the Old English style 
needs no recommendation: whether applied to street architecture or 
detached dwellings—to the stately hall or the humble cottage—it is 
equally though differently beautiful. The gabled roof makes a 
sky-outline of the most piquant and pleasing forms : sharp 
without abruptness, the angular points stand out in bold relief; 
the angles varying with every change of the point of view. The 
iteration of triangular forms is by no means monotonous, even when 
seen directly in front; and the chimney-stacks, rising between the 
gables, vary the outline still more, by their perpendicular lines breaking 
the uniformity and varying the angles. The effect of clusters of 

bles in a cathedral is emulated on a small scale by the lesser gables 
of dormer-windows, porches, and other inequalities, in a detached 
- dwelling. 

Examples of the Old English style applied to villas are numerous 
in all the suburbs, though there are few where the design is correct 
and uvalloyed with Cockneyisms: but, faulty as most are, the worst 
specimens of gabled roofs contrast advantageously with the bare hori- 
zontal lines of parapets and flat roofs from which chimney-stacks stick 
up at right angles—the ugliest form that could be devised, even were 
the chimnies sightly instead of hideous. A group of fancy villas, not 
in very pure taste, has sprung up on the site of the Hippodrome, in 
what is to be called Kensington Park, which may serve to il!ustrate 
the difference of effect between the Old English, the modern, or brick- 
layer’s nondescript, and the Italian, There are two gabled, or, as ve 
heard them miscalled, “Swiss” cottages: one in the half-timbered 
fashion—the wooden beams showing in front, and the interstices filled 
with rough-cast—is too fantastic, with its triangular bay- windows and 
gables intersected by walls; the other is better, because less uneasy- 
looking. The superior picturesqueness of these two Gothic cottages over 
the Italian villa on the one side, and a couple of Anglo-Greco Italian 
boxes on the other; and the contrast between them and the adjacent 
rows of spruce yellow brick walls pierced with window-holes and stud- 
ded with porticoes, must be apparent to the most casual observer. 
Even the bastard Dutch-English villa, with its conica! spire and flat- 
tened gables—a poor imitation of the debased Gothic of James’s reign— 
and the still poorer gabled houses at the back of the pretty new church 
that is rapidly rising here, are preferable to the huge, shapeless heaps 
of brick wall that deform this open and elevated site. 

The most extensive range of continuous buildings in the Old English 
style round London is at Islington, near Barnsbury Park ; where there 
is a whole square of Gothic houses, three stories high, with gables in 
front. The effect is striking, and peculiar from its novelty, but very 
good. The little square reminds one of a small college-quadrangle 
at Oxford: it has an air of stately quietude and substantial comfort, 
very different from the flimsy smugness of most modern squares in the 
suburbs. The staircase-side of some of the houses is recessed, and the 
door is within a snug porch ; which in one instance is paved with en- 
caustic tiles, having a very handsome appearance. ‘These recesses add 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the fagide: the side-houses— 
which have no recess, and where the staircase-windows and door are 
brought forward almost flush with the rest of the front—are very infe- 
tior: the absence of the porch, too, is a great detriment. The gables 
have too acute an angle—the equilateral triangle is the true figure ; and 
the chimney-shafts are disfigured by barbarous red pots. Nor are the 
roofs well contrived to harmonize with the gables; so that the sky-out- 
line is far from what it ought to be. The walls are of brick, with stone 
dressings; some of white bricks, others of yellow: had red been used, 
the aspect of the place would have been much more bright and cheerful. 
Notwithstanding these defects, however, the coup d’eil is pleasing: 
there is a grave solidity and quaint simplicity of character about these 
houses very congenial to English habits, and co.trasting agreeably 
With the upstart air and tawdry ostentation of most new squares of 
architectural pretension. Returning from this picturesque place, called 
Lonsdale Square, we encountered a row of two-story houses, built by 
some bricklayer bitten with the classic mania, with their door-posts 

guarded by sphinxes squatted in front of dumpy obelisks! Such mon- 
Strous absurdities could scarcely have been perpetrated either in the 
modern Italian or the Old English style. 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
; : BIRTHS. 

On the Sth August. at Naples, the Lady Watpote, of a daughter. 

On the 12th August, at Hawarden Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Giynne, of a danghter. 

Ou the J5th, at East Sutton Place, Kent, the Lady of Sir Epmunp Fitmer, Bart, 
M.P., of a son. : 

Ou the loth, at Belvoir Park, Belfast, the Lady of Captain Giapstrone, R.N., M.P. 
of a daughter. i 

On the 17th, Lady Norreys, of a son, 

Pc 17th, in Portland Place, the Lady of C. G. Du Pre, Esq., M.P., of a child, 
suill-born, ¥ 

Ou the 19th, in Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square the Lady Martan Atrorp, of a son. 

Ou the 2ist, at Southampton, the Wile of Captain Forrest, of the Eleventh Hus ars 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 5th August, at Tours, Atrrep Ursain JamERon, of Chatenay, uear Tours, 
son of General Jameron, to Loutsa Cecinia Harris, only daughter of the late Hon, 
and Rev. Thomas Alfred Harris, Rector of Chilmark, Wilts. 

PA the 15th, at St. Helen's, Isle of Wight, ALexanpen Oswatp, Esq.. M.P.. to Lady 
saps JOHNSTONE, Widow of the late Sir Frederic Johnstone, Bart., of Westerhall, aud 
bly daughter of the late Earl of Craven, 











On the 15th, at Great Ness Church, Salop, the Rev. Cuartes Ortanpo Kenyon, son 
of the Hou. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, in the same county, to Matiipa Exotsa Cort- 
TON, Ouly daughter of the Rev. Henry Calveley Cotton, Vicar of Great Ness. 

On the 15th, at Cippenham House, Cippevham, Burnham, Bucks, Josrra Jouw 
Geary Caoimonve ey, only child of Joseph Cholmondeley, Esq., of Nottingham Place, 
Regent's Park. and Britwell, Bucks, to Lady Pace Turner of Cippenham House. 

Ou the J7th, at Barneston, the parish church of Newton House, near Bedale, the 
Right Hon the Earl of Muterave to Miss Lavra Russett, the niece of the Dutchess 
Dowager of Cleveland. 

On the 20th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Ratpa Bernan, Esq., M.P., late Cape 
tain in the Royal Fusileers, to Caruertne Isapeta, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Tuomas Osporne, Bart., of Newtown Anner, Tipperary. 

On the 20th, at Hanxwell Hall, Frengrrexk Gornon Curtstie, Esq., Thirteenth, 
Prince Albert's Light Infantry, only son of Sir Archibald Christie, K.C.H.. Deputy- 
Governor of Stirling Castle, to Avausra, second daughter of the late Coloue! Coors, of 
Seruton Hall, and Firby, Yorkshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th April, at sea, ov board the Fairlie, on his passage to England, from 
China, Captain Cyrus Danretn, Paymaster of her Majesty's Fifty-fifth Regiment of 
Foot. 

In June last, accidentally drowned, near Kingston, Jamaica, Henry Tuomas. the 
fourth son of Lers Saaw, Esq., aud nephew of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., of Bushey Park, 
near Dublin. 

Ou the 3ist July, at Kilmore, the Rev. Rrcwarp Curoe, P.P.; in his 102d year. 

On the 16th Angust, in Ladbroke Place, Notting Hill, the Rev. Tuomas CLEMENTS 
Browne, Vicar of Halse, Somersetshire; in his 3lst year. 

On the 16th, at Hexgrave Park, Notts, Ricoakp Mitwarp, Feq.; in his 60th year. 

On the 17th, at the Grand Hotel de Ronen, Saran Mania, Wife of Georce Surror, 
Esq., of Sydney, New South Wales; in her 69th year. 

On the [8th, at Croydon, Surrey, the Rev. Ricuaro Hunter, Rector of Newnham 
cum Maple Darwell, Hants: in his 70th year. 

Ou the 18th, at Dogmersfield Park, Lerrria, the youngest daughter of the late Sir 
Hewry St. Jonn Mripmay, Bart. 

On the 18:h, Freperick, third son of the late Luke Graves Hansarp, Esq. ; in his 
26th year. 

On the 18th, the Rev. Jonx Horseman, Rector of Heydon, Essex, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. Oxford. 

On the 20th, at Edinburgh, Sir Nei. Menzies, of Castle Menzies, Bart. 

On the 20tn, at the Dell, near Windsor, the Baroness Rossmore. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Aug. 19.—17th Light Drags.—Lient. J. E. Fleeming, from the 37th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hobson, who exchanges, Ist Foot Guards— Ensign and Lieut. S, 
Graham to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Sir J. W. Drummond, Burt., who re- 
tires; B. W. Hotham, Geut. to be Eusigu and Lieut. by purchase, vice Graham. 15th 
Foot—Ensign H. BR. Stuart, from the 68th Foot, to be Ensign vice Dering. who ex- 
changes, Y&ih Foot— wt. W. J. J. Smith, from the 53th Fut. to be Lieut. vice 
Aitken. appointed to the 77th Foot. 37th Foot -Lieut. S. Le Huut Hobson, from the 
i7th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Fleeming, who exchanges. 52d Foot—Ensign W. 
Ful'er, to be Adjt. vice Carden, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 53d Foot— Lieut. J. 
Walker, from the 74th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Fane, who exchanges. 56th Foot—Capt. 
A. Cuppage, from half-pay Unattached. to be Capt. vice R. P. Ince, who exchanges 5 
Lient. A. W. Byles to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cuppage, who retires; Ensign C. 
E. Thornton to be Lieut. by purcha-e, vice Byles; J. P. Woodcock, Gent. to be Ene 
sign, by purchase, vice Thornton. 60th Foot—Capt. F. Murray to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vies Wilford, who retires; Lieut. W. M. Wood to be Capt. by purcha-e, vice 
Murray; Second Lieut. H. L. Bruyeres to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Thurlow, 
promoted ; Secoud Lieut. W. B. Parker to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Wood; Re 
W. Aldworth, Geut. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Bruyeres; J. H. Payne, 
Gent. to be Seeond Lient. by purchase, vice Parker, 63d Foot— Lieut. G. H. Cox, 
from the Ist West ludia Regiment, to be Lieut. vice Fowle, promoted. 68th Foot— 
Ensigu H. H. Greer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Horuer, who retires; Eusign E. He 
ug, from the i5th F. ot, to be Ensigu, vice Stuart, who exchanges; H. Morant, 
Geot, to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Greer. 69th Foot—F. W. Beunett, Geut. tu be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Carter, appoiuted to the 6th Drags. 74th Foot—Lieut. the 
Hon. F. W. H. Fane, trom the 53:1 Foot. to be Lieut. vice Walker, who exchanges, 

Ist West India Regt V. Powell, Gent. to be Assistant Surgeon. 

<d West India Regimeut—E. B. Tuson, Gent. to be Assistant-Surgeon. 

Erratum in the Gazette of May 31.—52d Foot—For Raphael Woolman Reade, M.D. 
to be Assist.-Surg. read Raphael Woolmav Read, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. 

August 20 —9th Light Drags.—Veterivary Surgeon R. J. G. Harford, from the 16th 
Light Drazs. to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice G. Johnston, who retires upon half-pay. 
14th Light Diags.—Cornet F. D. Gray to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Horton, det. 5 
Cornet G. A. Foster. from the 16th Light Drags., to be Cornet, vice Gray. 15th Light 
Drags. —Sergeant-Majer W, Clarkson to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Vizard, 
dec. 11th Foot—M_ 8S. Crooke. Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase. vice Bewes, pro- 
moted. 17th Foot— Eusign R. P. O'Shea to be Lieut. without purchase. vice Hunter, 
dec.: Ensign W. H. H. Ellison to be Lieut. without purchase, vice O Shea, whose pro- 
motion ou the 2d of August 1844, has been cancelled ; C. P. Belton, Gent. to be Eusign, 
vice Ellison. 18th Foot—Caypt. C. P. Trapand, trom half-p1y Unattached, to be Capt. 
vice J. P. Mitford, who exchanges; Lieut. A. Murray to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Trapand, who retires; Ensign G. H. Cazalet, from the 83d Foot, to be Lieut. by pure 
chase, vice Murray. 19th Foot—Lieut. J. Fowke, from half-pay 63th Fuot, to be Lieut. 
vice Langley, promoted ; Eusign J. L. R. Rooke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fowke, 
who retires; W. H. Warner, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Rooke. 23d Foot— 
Major A. Champain, fiom half pay Unattached, to be Major, vice W. Cockell, who ex- 
changes ; Captain H. Seymour to be Major, by purcha-e, vice Champria, who retires ; 
Lieut. G. Ferguson to be Cpt. by purchase, vice Seymour ; Second Lieut. P. L. Phil- 
lips. to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Ferguson ; L. Agassiz, Geut. to be Second 
Lieut. by pur. vice Phillips. 4ist Foot—Ensizn T. C. Taylor to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
De Blaquiere, promoted in the 3d West Iudia Regt.; J. WN. B. Parry, Gent. to be 
Eusign by purchase, vice Taylor. 44th Foot—Captain the Hon. St. George G. Foley, 
from the dod Foot, to be Capt. vice Carter, who exchanges ; Lieut. Sir T. Erskine, 
Bart. trom the 71st Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. L. Carey, who exchanges. 49.4 Foot— 
F. J. Bamptylde, Gent. to be Ensign. by parchase, vice Cust, appuinted to the Ist Foot 
Guards. Sist Foot—Sergeaut-Major R. Shean to be Quartermasier, vice W. Kenny, 
who retires unp-n half pay. 53d Foot—Capt. J. C. L. Carter, from the 44th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Foley, who exchanges. 62d Foot—Lieut. J. H. T. Hutchius to be Capte 
Without purchase, vice Evatt, dec. ; Eusign M. Kelly to be Lirut. vice Hutchins; A. 
A. Cross, Gent, to be Ensign, without puichase, vice Kelly. 7ist Foot—Lieat. J. Le 
Marchant Carey, from the 44th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Sir T. Erskine, who exchanges. 
85d Foot—T. Adams, Gent. to be Eusign, by purch ise, vice Cazalet, promoted in the 
{8th Foot. 94th Foot —Capt. C. Cotton to be Major, without purchase. vice Lindsay, 
dec.; Lieut. H. G. Buller to be Capt. vice Coiton ; Ensign T. H. Stoddard to be Lieut. 
vice Buller; Eus.gu J. A. Sykes to be Lieut. vice Stoddard, whose promotiou on Aug. 
2, 1344. has been cancelled ; R. T. Hearn, Gent. to be Ensigu, vice Edwards, dec. 3 
J. Buchauan, Gent. tu be Eusign, vice Sykes. = 

3d West India Regt —Capt. I. Walker, from half-pay 45th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Smales appoiuted Paymaster of Ist Drageou Guards; Lieut. the Hou. J. de Bla- 
quiere, from the dist Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Walker, who retires. 

brevet— Major A, Champain, of the 23d Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army. Cap- 
tain I. Walker, of the dd West Ludia Regt, to be Major in the Army. 

Wan orice, Aug. 23.— lst Diag. Guards—s. R. Brise, Geut. to be Cornet. by pur- 
chase, vice Bence. promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—R. Johnston, Geat. to be Coraet, by 
purchase vice Robinson, appointed to the 72d Foot. 8th Light Drags —Capt. F. G. 
Sheweli to be Major, by purchase, vice Cholmeley, who retires ; Lieut. Cc. 3. Long- 
more tu be Capt. by purchase, vice Shewell; Lieut. H. S. Pakenham, from the 72d 
Foot, to be Lieut by purchase, vice Lougmore. 1st Foot—A. R. Mowbray, Gent, to _be 
Evsign, without purchase, vice B, Mein, whose appointment has beeu ¢ imcelied. 7th 
Foot — Lieut. the Hou. C. L. Hire to be Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. T. H. H. 
Thurlow, who retires; Lieut. H. A. Porter, from the 44th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Floyd, 
appointed to the 54th Foot ; Ensign J.D. Verner, from the 47th Foot, to be Lieut. by 
puichase, vice Hare. 22d Foot—Lieat. R. C. Jones, from the 26th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Andrews, who exchanges. 24.h Foot—Eusign and Adjt. G. E. L. Williams to 
have the rauk of Lieut.; Lieut. F.C. Skurray, from half-pay 49th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice T. Hodgetts, who exchanges. 25th Foot—Capt. J Impett, from, half-pay Uuat- 
tached, tu be Captain, vice 8. P. Peacocke, who exchanges. 26th Foot — Lieutenant 
T. Andrews, trom the 22d Regt. of Fo.t, to be Lieutenant, vice Joues, who exchanges. 
36th Foot— Capt. H. Pratt, trom halt-pay 58th Foot, to be Capt. vice Mauleverer, who 
exchanges; Lieut. E. C. Butier to be Capt. by purchase, vice Pratt, who retires ; En- 
sign J. M. Pochin w be Lieut. by purchase, vice Butler; G. Birney, Gent. to be Eusign, 
by purchase, vice Pochiu, 42d Foot—Capt. T., White, from halt pay Unatt iched, to 
be Capt, vice Lord C, L, Kerr, who exchanges, 44th Foot—Lieut. C. H. M. Smith to 
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be Capt. by purchase, vice Puleston, who retires; Lieut. F. S. Daubeney, from the 
55th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Porter, appointed to the 7th Foot; Eusign W. Faussett to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Smith; C. Chamberlain, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Fanssett ; Lieut. J. A. L. Philipps to be Adjt. vice Smith, promoted. 47th Foot— 
W, F. A. Rooke, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Verner, promoted in the 7th 
Foot. 49th Foot—Ensign J. H. Biggs to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Shakespear, 
dec.; Eusign M. M‘Creagh, from the 53d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Biggs. 53d Foot— 
W. G. Spiller, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice M‘Creagh, appointed to the 
49h Foot. 59th Foot—Eusigu E. G. Byam to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Perrott, 
who retires; T. B. Williams, Gent. tobe Eusign, by purchase, vice Byam. 61st Foot — 
Lieut. J. F. Brickdale to be Adjt. vice Deacou, promoted; Ensign A. Grant to be 
Lieut. without purchase; R. G. Brackenbury, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Grant. 64th 
Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Purdon, M.D. from the Staff, tobe Assist.-Surg. vice Browuson, 
who exchanges. 72d Foot—Ensign J. Mackenzie to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pakenham, appoiuted to the 8th Light Drags.; Cornet D. Robinson, from the 7th 
Drag. Guards, to be Ensign, vice Mackenzie. 79th Foot—Lieut. K. C. H. Taylor to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Butler, who retires; Ensigu W. T. W. Wood to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Taylor; T. Maitland, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wood. 

Rifle Brigade—C. V. Oxenden, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Hilayard, 
who retires; Lieut. J. Newbury, from the 89th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Middleton, 
appoiuted t) a Recruiting District. 

West India Regts.—Assist.-Surg. W. Robinson, M.D. from the Staff, to be Regt. 
Surg. to be attached to the Ist, 2d, or 3d West India Regts. as the exigencies of the ser- 
vice may require. 2d West India Regt.—Ensigu T. B. Tuite to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Maxwell, who retires; G. G. Griffith, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, viceTuite. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Sec. Lieut. A. Deane to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Col- 
ley, whose promotion has been cancelled; Lieut. J. Gillespie, from half-pay Garrison 
Battalion, to be Lieut. vice Phelan, promoted; See. Lieut. J. A. Layard to be First 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Gillespie, who retires; D. D. Graham, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Layard; G. S. Dwyer, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Deane, promoted. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. W. H. Brownson, M.D., from the 64th Foot, to be As- 
sist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Purdon, who exchans 

Brevet—Capt. H. Pratt, of the 36th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Apmrratty, Ava. 16.—Corps of Royal Mariues—First Lieut. G. Elliot to be Capt. 
vice Capt. R. ©. Bridge, to half-pay ; Sec. Lieut. W. Hutchison to be First Lieut. 
vice Elliot, promoted. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 20. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Gower and Johnson, Alcester, mercers—Clowes and Sleigh, Wolverhampton, print- 
ers—Atkins on aud Co. Huddersfield, linendrapers— Crosse and Metge, Liverpool, ale- 
merchants —Gvod aud Owen, Madeley, Shropshire, surgeons—Morgau and Daws.n, 
Abergavevny, mercers—Douglas and Attenbrow, Oxford Street, grocers—J. and G. 
Jackson. Leicester, carpenters —Hilles and Co. Mark Lane, wine-merchauts—Sparkes 
Sisters, Houndsditch, bonnet-makers; as far as regards E, Sparkes—G. and W, Slade, 
Dorchester, builders—E. aud E. Ephgrave, Ayot St. Peter, Hertfordshire, grocers— 
D. and H. Garduer, Holyburn, Hampshire, brewers —Crook junior and Co., Heywood, 
Lancashire, tea-dealers—Fitzhngh and Co. Liverpool, merchants—S. Maine and Co, 
and Maine, Isiac, aud Co. St. John Street, curriers; as far as regards S. Maine—T. 
and H. Broadbeut, Sheffield, drapers—Debney and Bradley, Red Lion Street, White- 
chapel, plumbers—Jones and Woolnough, Caruarvon, watchmakers, 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Snashall junior, Penshurst, Kent, out of business—Harris, Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, 
carpenter—Bray, Solihull, Warwickshire, coal-dealer—Heskin juuior, Bishop's Stort- 
ford, horse-dealer. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Farrant, J. B. L., Maidstone, agricultural machine-maker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bairron, Wiiitam, Borrowby, Yorkshire, linen-cloth manufacturer, to surrender 
Aug. 30, Oct. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Maples aud Co. Old Jewry; Messrs. Arrowsmith 
aud Co. Thirsk ; Messrs. Payne and Co. Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds, 

Epwarps, Epwarp, City Road, draper, Aug. 28, Sept. 26; solicitors, Messrs. Turtier 
and Hensman, Basing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Fuiver, WitiiaM, the Cliffe, near Lewes, currier, Aug. 30, Oct. 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Walthew, Furnival’s Inn ; officia signee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Gi.es, Georct Freperick, Bedford Sireet, Covent Garden, carver, Aug. 30, Oct. 3: 
solicitor, Mr. Cox, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Goor, Epwarp Mark, Peckham, farmer, Aug. 30, Oct. 1; official assignee, Mr. 

Isager, Birchin Lane. 

Grece, James, Birmingham, blacksmith, Sept. 5, Oct. 3: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Wal- 
sall; Mr. Collis, Birmiugham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Mawierter, Jonn, Oxford Street. watchmaker, Apg. 30, Oct. 3: solicitors, Messrs, 
Willoughby and Jaquet, Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchiu Lane. 

Purr, Georce, Upper Thames Street, ale-merchaut, Aug. 29, Oct. 8: solicitor, Mr, 
Beanlauds, Cook’s Court; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Roseats, Tuomas, Blackman Street, livendraper, Aug. 30, Oct. 1: solicitors, Messrs, 
Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 13, Strawbridge, Bristol, builder —Sept. 19, Brass, Taunton, grocer—Sept. 19, 

Langmead, Teignmouth, banker—Sept. 12, Wilson, Bolton, timber-merchant. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day uf meeting. 

Sept. 11, Dethick, Temple Street, Whitefriars, lime-merchant—- Sept. 13, Tansley, 
St. John Street, straw-plait-dealer—Sept. 11, Collinson, Stamford Street, hat-maker— 
Sept. 11, Golding, Glemsford, Suffolk, inukeeper—Sept. 11, Wood, Oxford, apothecary 
—Sept. 10, Mardall, New Shoreham, iusurance-broker—Sept. 11, Portway, Braintree, 
teadealer —Sept. 11, Tugwell, Wood Street, warehuuseman—Sept. 17, Younghusband, 
Upper Belgrave Place, bitumen-manufacturer—Sept. 12, Goadsby juuior, Salford, 
draggist — Sept. 12, Schofield, Oldham, machiue maker. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the eontrary, on or before Sept. 10. 

Lana, St. Alban’s, victualler— Mitchell, Nottingham, fellmonger—Cundy, Ranelagh 

Street, carpenter—Beech, Newcastle-under-Lyme, grocer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Keep, Northumberland Street, tailor; final div. of 14d. any Saturday; Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury—Scott, Cambridge Street, auctioneer ; first div. of 10d. any Saturday ; 
Mr. Green, Aldermanbury—Bagshaw, Buxtou, innkeeper ; first div. of 4s. 5d. any 
Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Hine, Suttou, uear Macclesfield, 
grocer ; final div. of 4§d. any Wednesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Pott, Manchester— Dixon, 
Sheffield, linendraper ; first div. of 10s. any Thursday, after Oct. 5; Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds— King, Kingston-upon-Hull, mercer; second div. of 8d. any Thursday after 
Oct.5; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Smithsou, Thirsk, linendraper; div. of 5s. on new 
proofs, any Thursday after Oct. 5; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Salter, Davies Street, builcer; 
div. of i0d. any Wednesday after Oct. 19; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street—Jones, 
Oxford, chemist ; first div. of 8s. 10d. any Wednesday after Oct. 19; Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall Street--Webster, Oxford Market, victualler ; first div. of ls. 6d. any Wed- 
nesday after Oct. 19; Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. J 
« Scorcu Sequestration.—Hamitton, J., Neilston, victualler, Aug. £6, Sept. 17. 


Friday, Aug. 23. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Holder and Garland, Exmouth Street, linendrapers—Neild and Bancroft, Manches- 
ter, fustian dealers—Hardy and Barber, London, cloth-workers—- Pitcairn and Spicer, 
Maldon, brewers—Griffith and Co. Liverpool, ale-brewers—Brough and Co. Liver- 
pool, ale-brewers; as far as regards T. Gardner—Willey and Sons, Sheffield, cut ers— 
Gwinne and Heathorn, Shad Thames, whartingers—Turuer and Co. Calverley, York~ 
shire, grocers— Dewhurst and Co. Pimlico, limeburners; as far as regards A.and J. 

Jook—J., S., and J. Carr, Hunslet, Yorkshire, chemists—B. and E. Massey, St. He- 

, Wine-merchants—Nightinugale and Rood, Old Compton Street, bedding- 
warehousemen— M. and A. Wooliven, Andover, linendrapers—E. and W. Jones, Bury, 
Lancashire, ironfounders—Philips aud Co, Manchester, merchauts—Guthrie and Son, 
Liverpool, manufacturers. 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 
Kyiout, Ricuarp, Byfleet, Surrey, farmer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barrs, Tuomas and Ronert, Worcester, tobacco-manufacturers, to surrender Sept. 5, 
28: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; officialassiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Beesrey, Ricwarp, Wells Street, Oxford Street, wiue-cooper, Sept, 2, Oct. 3; solici- 
tor, Shuter, Milbank Street, Westminster ; official assignee, Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Coox, Taurstan, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, silver-cutler, Sept. 2, Oct. 3: solici- 
tor, Mr. Tayior, Castle St. Holborn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

Goop, Epwarp Mark, Dulwich, farmer, Aug. 30, Oct. 1: solicitor, Mr. Wright, Lon- 
don Street ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Nos, Geongz aud Wituiam, Jermyn Street, boot-makers, Aug. 30, Oct. 3: solici- 
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tors, Messrs. Bennett and Bolden, Scott's Yard, Bush Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Bel- 
cher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Peters, Epwaxp, Godstone, Surrey, brewer, Sept. 2, Oct. 3: solicitors, Mr. Woods 
Epsom; and Messrs. Dimmock and Burbey, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Mr, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. DIVIDENDS. . 

Oct. 2, Balme, Leeds, wo»lstapler—Oct 11, Knapton and M‘Kay, Bradford, York. 
shire, stuff-manufacturers—Oct. 10, Robinson and Ferrand, Almondbury, Yorkshire 
cloth-manufacturers—Oct. 18, Howe, Howden, Yorkshire, cornfactor—Oct, 2, Walker 
and Gray, Leeds, woolstaplers—Sept. 14, Webb, Forebridge, Staffordshire, corn-dealer 
—Sept. i6, E. and J. Raine, Barnard Castle, Durham, carpet- manufacturers — Sept, 
17, Simpson, Embleton, Cumberland, iunkeeper—Sept 16, Potts, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
grocer—Sept 16, Bell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fruiterer—Sept 14, Harwood, Chester, 
draper—Sept. 14, Hipkins, Egremont, Cheshire, coal-dealer—Oct. 2, Procter, Leeds, 
tanner. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 19, Fryer, Alfred Street, City Road, grocer—Sept 14, E. Foster, Dover, tailoy 
—Sept. 13, Wood, Brighton, dentist —Sept. 16, Baker, Woolwich, builder. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, un or befure Sept. 13. 

Lark, Seymour Street, Euston Square, bootmaker—Martiu, Newmarket, chemist— 
Wood, Basinghail Street, woolleu-factor—Stewart, Fort Street, Spitalfields, silk-many. 
facturer—Jenkinson, Wolverhampton, butcher—Baker, Romsey, Hampshire, grocer— 
Carliae, Shrewsbury, builder--Arnold junior, Farndon, cheese-factor—Baseley, High 
Street, Southwark, cheesemonger. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Pearsall, Anderton, Cheshire, boiler-maker; final div of 14d. on Tuesday, Oct. 15, 
andevery subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Mauchester—Harris, Wolverhampton, 
wine-merchant; first div of 3s. 9d. any Thursday after Oct 4; Mr. Christie, Birmingham, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Cowan, G., Edinburgh, flesher, Aug. 30, Sept. 25. 

Oarivy, D., Blairgowrie, innkeeper, Sept. 2, 30. 

Taytor, A,, Glasgow, grocer, Aug 29, Sept. 19. 


_ “PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday Monday |Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. 











Ditto for Account ....«. 933 984 
3 per Cents. Reduced .. a 99; | 3 993 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced .. 1024 2 102 
New 34 per Ceuts...0+6 % 1014 101 
Loug Annuities .. aie : 124 24 124 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. . 199} 199 
India Stock, 104 ....e00.-05. | 282 
Exchequer Bills, lid. p.diem| 75 pm. 74 
India Bonds, 3 per cent.....| 94 pm. —_— 


FOKEILGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct., 805 ; Mexican ...eces+e++0000 pe Cte| 
Austrian ...-. 5 — Ditto (Deferred)....0.0065 — 
Michigan..c..corccceres 
| Mississippi (Sterling 
Neapolitan ..seeseeseesD 
New York (1838).....6.05 
Ohid. ..csccccscces 
Peunsylvania .. 
| Peruvian ..ee. 
| Portuguese ...eesee 
| Ditto (Converted) . 
Russian e.s.seeeee 
Spanish... 
—_ 37 ~=—|:~;Ditto.. 
— | 7 Ditto (Passive)... 
_ 93 | Ditto( Deferred) .. 




















Brazilian... esos 
Buenos Ayres... 

Cuba ..ccccvoes 
Chiliau ....-ceersescee 
Yolumbian of 1824.... 
Datiish ..0.scccseseves 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) . 
Ditto (Ditto).... 
Freuch .ccocseesess 
Ditto ...e.eesee 
Iudiana (Sterling). 
[llinois.......006 
Keutue esibisie nie 
Louisiana (Sterling) . 
M and (Sterling) ..+.6 t 
Massachusetts (Sterling) 5 105 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endivg Friday Evening.) 
Mrings— Banxs— 
Bolan0Se.sesseeceses —— | Alistralusian..ecsccoscccceces 
Brazilian Imperial......++0..) —— British North American , 
Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) ...0.) —— Colonial ......0eeeeee 


: pF 
WOARaA Aw 


ABE TST Bs sR eC 


SMT ite alfa 


OOo tron oo ere 


73 South Carolina .... 
United States Bank . 
{Virginia. e.rccorces 





British lron .......+0+eeecee: London and Westminster 

Candonga .e. osecewese | London Joiut Stock.... 

Cobre Copper esesssoeseseree, National of Ireland.. 
Rarways— | National Provincial.......0.+! 

Edinburgh and Glasgow....-«- 68} | Provincial of Ireland.........{ 

Eastern Counties ........-0-. Llgexd. Union of Australia.. ° 

Grand Jauction .. eciepiewel) aan Union of London .. 

Great North of Eugland.,.... 112 | Docxs— | 

Great Western.. .. oe. L36¢exd East and West India ....ee.0. 

Liverpool and Manchester ..... = —— London ...s.cesccees 

London and Brighton ......-- 48gexd./) St. Katherine ¢....cesesesoes 

Londou and Blackwall....+.. i MIscELLANEOUS— 

Loudon and Greeuwich,...+.- Australian Agricultural. ,....+ 

London and Birmingham,.... 222exd. British American Land... 

Loudon aud Croydon ....0-+- 193 Canada .....cecceccces 

Manchester aud Leeds , General Steam... 

Midland ...e.c.sessee New Zealand......... 

South-eastern apd Dover. Royal Mail Steam .. 

South-western South Australian... 

York and North Midland Van Diemen’s Land.......... 


BULLION. | METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...per 9d. Copper, British Cakes.perton 831, 0s- 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars, , 0 jlron, British Bars »- 600 
Mexic.n Dollars,... ss. 10 Lead, British Pig 
Silverin Bars, § p a ° 11g Steel, English., 








GKAIN, Mark Lane, August 23. 


8. s. S.| 8. s.| Ss. fe 
Wheat, Red New4s to 50 toss Maple....... 341085) Oats,Feed . . 19020 
j oe. 50 5 +33. 85 i 


Fine .. . 20..%1 
Poland. ..-21. 2 
Fine..+.. 23 +. 24 
Old.. 33 ccee 24625 
Fine seas 25 04 26 


Be? r : 28| White. 

-44..48/ Malling Bt Boilers. 
«+ 44.248! Malt, Ordinary, 5u| Beans, 1 

Fine.... 48..54| Fine 58 .. 64] fe 
SuperfineNew52 ,, 56| Peas, Hog.... 31 ..321 Harrow 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per rial) of England and Wales = | For the present Week. 
Whea Sus, 0d. (Rye .. ...6. . 35s, 54 | Wheat ........ 28a. 0d, Rye .. - 7s. 6d 
" 8f1B arley . 4 © | Beans .. 6 6 
6 | Oats.. gow CO CO TRA iccen.« FF 
Ww 3 the Week ending Aug. 17. 
Wheat, 49s. 1d.—Barley, 34s. Gd.—Oats, 205. 0d. —Rye, 35s, LL1d,—Beans, 35s. 7d—Peas, 348. 7d- 
Average Price of Wuscovado Sugur... 328. 64d. per cwt.. Molasses....22s. to 268. dd. per cwke 
HOPs. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 112s, to 1398. | York Reds.....cccccece 
Choice Ditto... - 140 — 168 Scotch Rets, a 0 
Sussex Pockets, - WO —112 | Dvons ... eee 
Fine Ditio.,... » 15S —126 Kent and Essex Whites .. 











HAY AND STRAW. ( Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. 
: Bs 


Hay,Good.. 95s... Os. 
0 





BI HEKS’ MEAT, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
2s. ‘ 28, 6d.to 3s Gd. to 49,206 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
$ail from Hore’s Steam-Wharf, No. 272, Wapping, as 
yuder—THE PERTH, Capt. Sprvx, Wednesday, August 
98, at 11 Forenoons THE LONDON, Capt. Ewino, 
Wednesday, Sept. 4, at 2 Afternoon. THE DUNDEE, 
Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 11, at 11 Forencon. 
FARES, with Provisions: Main Cabin, 3/, 10s. ; 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabiu, 21. 5s. ; Steward’s 
Fee, Is. 6d.—Childreu under 13 years of age, half fare. 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, aud In- 
formation obtained at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Offices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; orat the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 
ATIONAL TESTIMONIAL TO 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE. 
Under the Management of the City of London Mercantile 
Committee on Postage. 
Sir George LArprent, Bart., Chairman and Treasurer. 





The Committee engaged in this undertaking beg to 
intimate to the several provincial Committees and others 
who are codperating with them, that it is their wish to 
CLOSE THE SUBSCRIPTIONS early iu the eusuing 
Mouth of SEPTEMBER. 

To those who have not yet contributed, the Committee 
again ap eal for their Subscription, in the confident ex- 
pectation that few would wish the opportunity of reward- 
ing the Author of a Plan which has conferred such great 
social, moral, and commercial benefits on the Country, to 

ass by without their having taken part in it. 

When the Collection is completed, the mode in which 
the amount raised is to be presented to Mr, Hill will be 
determined and made known to the Public. 

Subscriptions may be paid through any of the London 
Banks, or remitted by Post Office Orders, Stamps or 
otherwise, to the Secretary, Mr. GrorGeE Wansey, Soli- 
citor, No. 3, Lothbury, London. 


NREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION FROM 
LONDON to BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, ano 
EXETER, axp BACK, 
On Monpay, 2d September, and following Days. 








Tae DIRECTORS of the GREAT WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY have determined to afford to persons desirous of 
visiting BATH, BRISTOL, TAUNTON, or EXETER, 
an opportunity of so doing, by means of the following 
“EXCURSION TRAINS” at REDUCED FARES :— 

Spectra, Tratns will leave London for Bath and Bristol 
on Monday, 2d September, at 7 o'clock a.m., and on 
Friday 6th September, at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Returning from Bristol and Bath to London either on 
Weduesday the 4th September, at half past 7 o’clock 
a.m., or on Saturday the7ih September, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Spectan Tratns will leave Bath for Taunton aud Exeter, 
calling at Bristol, and starting thence half an hour later, 
on Tuesday, 3d September, at 8 o’Clock a.m., aud on Sa- 
turday 7th September, at 5 o’Clock pm. Returning 
from Exeter to Bristol and Bath either ou Tuesday, 3d 
September, at 4 o’Clock pm., or on Friday, 6th Sep. 
tember, at hall-past 7 0o’Clock a.m. 

The Reduced Fares will be for these Excursion Trains. 

PIRST SECOND 


CLASS. CLASS. 


LONDON to BATH and BACK.... QBs, 19s 
BATH to LONDON and BACK.....§ ~~" = 
LONDON to BRISTOL and BACK.. 
BRISTOL to LONDON and BACK., 
BRISTOL to EXETER and BACK.. 
EXETER to BRISTOL and BACK, 
BATH to EXETER and BAC 
EXETER to BATH and BAC 





30s. 20s. 
lls. 





20s. 12s. 


en en ey em 
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The Tickets will enable Passengers to travel by any of 
the Excursion Trains, up or down. 

By this means, parties may travel from London to 
Exeter or Tanuton, by taking the 7 a.m Train from Lon- 
don, on the Monday, to Bristol; proceeding thence to 
Exeter or Taunton on Tuesday morning. 

They can remain at these places until Friday morning, 
when they will return to Bristol, and reach London by 
the Saturday Evening Train, from Bristol. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application at 
the Paddington, Exeter, Taunton, Bath, or Bristol Sta- 
tious, where Tickets are to be obtained; and for any 
number exceeding twenty, taken by one individual, an 
allowance of 1s. per Ticket will be made. 

W DER the AUTHORITY of PAR- 
LIAMENT.—On the 30th of Sepremper 1844, the 
HEPTAPRAIM ION (which is the last legalized Draw- 
ing for the Works of Art) will take place at the Bowyer 
Gallery, 22, Golden Square. Mrs. PARKES begs leave 
to call the public attention to this scheme of 14.000 tick- 
ets, at One Guinea each, for the disposal of 2,100 prizes, 
of the value of 42,0002. A special act of Parliament has 
made this drawing legal, and no such drawing will be 
permitted hereafter. The Public and Patrons of Art are 
therefore earnestly entreated to lose no time, but at once 
to apply for tickets, at 22, Golden Square, as the drawing 
Must take place on the 30th day of September 1844. 
YDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINES. 

| Messrs. WATSON and LAMBERT of Newcastle 
upov Tyne—who were entrusted by Mr. Armsrrone with 
the Manufacture of the Hydro-Electrie Machine vow 
exhibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution in Li ndon 
and who have the advantage of being acquainted with: 
every improvement which hassince been made by him— 
beg to announce to the Public that they make these 
Machines of a portable size, and heated with Coke 
Charcoal, Gas, Spirit, or Iron Heaters, The improve- 
ments which have recently been made in their coustrue- 
tion have not ouly materially increased their power, but 
have rendered them capable of being much more ecoug- 
Mically used in a room, thau they have hitherto been ; 
and iu point of economy and power, Messrs. Watson and 
Lampert can confidently recommend them as ¢ 
for the Glass Machines, over which they possess the ad- 
fitigual advantage at being in no degree influeuced by 
le state of the weather. Fixep Hydro-Electric Machines 
of all sizes and every degree of power are also manu- 
factured by Messrs. W. and L.; from whom the Prices 
— — may be obtained on application per- 

y — Cz .) » Newes 
Tyue, 1844, dy letter, — Carliol Square, Newcastle on- 
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( ’ REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 

William Morley, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS IN THIS INSTITUTION. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participa- 
tion in the Profits, but with the option, at any time with 
in five years, of paying up the difference between the 
Reduced Rates and the Mutual Assurance Rates; and 
thus becoming Members of the Society, and entitled to a 
full participation in the Profits. 

Extract from the Reduced Scale of Rates, for an Assu- 
rance of 100/, for Oue Year, Seven Years, and the whole 
Tezm of Life. 





Annual Premium. 











| Age. 
One Year. | Seven Years. | Whole Lite. 

| B2ed tt &26&-6 | £2 é@ } 
20 109 a a | 11311 | 
30 129 1 3 3 | a ae 

| 40 15 6 136 | akwe2 | 
50 115 9 22.6 | 4&2 338 | 
60 | 3 35 317 0 68.3 | 





Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 

A. R. Irvine, Managing Director. 
| po NIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 


Persons assured according to these rates are allowed 
credit (without securitv) for half the amount of the first 
seven Annual Premiums, paying interest thereon at the 
rate of 5 per ceut per annum, with the option of paying 
off the principal at any time, or having the amount de- 
ducted trom the sum assured when the Policy becomes a 
claim. 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are 
generally required for the term of seven years only; 
whilst the holders have the same security for the payment 
of their claims, whenever death may happen, as if they 
paid double the amouut of premium, which would be 
charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 





EXTRACT FROM THE HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of 100/, for 
the Whole Term of Life. 


Half Premium for | Whole Premium 





j j 
| Age. | seven years, | alter seven years. | 
—| | 
| £5a | SI 
| 30 | B-h9 23 6 | 
| 35 | L 40 | 2910 
| 40 19 2 | 218 4 
} 45 | 11410 398 | 
} 50 | 226 | 45 0 | 
| 55 212 9 5 5 6 
1 60 | 368 613 4 ! 


Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 
A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5th and 
6th William IV. c. 76. 

Tuomas Farncoms, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
WiiitaM Lear, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Consulting Actuary—Prof. Hatt, M.A. King’s College. 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUMS. 

Iu addition to the subscribed capital of s0U,000/. the 








assured have the security of the Company's income of 


nearly 60,000/. per anvum, yearly increasing, and an ac- 
cumulating Assurance Fund, invested in Government aud 
other available securities, of considerably larger amouut 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

Aunual Premium to Assure 1002, 


| Age. | For 1 Year, | For 7 Years 





Whole Term. | 








| 
| 
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One-third of the ‘‘ whole term ’’ premium may remain 
uupaid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt apou 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without 
notice. 

The Medical Officers atteud daily at a quarter before 
Two o’Clock. 

E. Bares, Resident Director. 

A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter ; 
Square, Edinburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 
Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Bucctevcn and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 
Sir Neil Menzies, Bart., of Esq., of Raukeilour. 
Meuzies. 









Rosert Curisti£, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. In illustration of the eminent 
success Which has attended the Society, it may be stated 
that the additious made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per annum on the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
lst of March 1832, will, if it become a cliim during the 
present year, be entitled to 1,2973.; or if effected on or 
before the Ist March 1833, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds 260,000/., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance institution whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Suciety does. 

Wiii1am Cook, Agent for London, 

61 A, Moorgate Street. 


stablished 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Audrew’s | 











ORPORATION OF THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE: Established A.D. 1720.—LIFE 
ASSURANCE. Great advantages are offered to the 
pubiic by this office. An Annual Abatement of Premium 
after Five Years’ Payment—A Lower Fixed Rate without 
Abatemeut—Fire Insurance effected upon every descrip- 
tion of Property, including Rent—Assurances are also 
effected on Ships aud Merchandise at Sea aud going to 
Sea. Joun Laurence, Sec. 
Offices—19, Birchiu Lane, and 10, Regent Street. At- 
teudance daily from 10 till 4. 











N ARINERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
\ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Established for Insurances on the Lives of Mariners, 
whether of the Royal or Mercantile Navy, Members of 
the Coast Guard, Fishermen, or Boatmen; Military 
Meu and Civilians proceeding to any part of the globe, 
as also individuals of every class in society resideut on 
shore, are Iusured. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

TRUSTEES. 
Adml. Sir P. Henderson | Vice-Admiral Sir William 

Durham, G.C.B. Hall Gage, G.C.H. 


| Joseph Somes, Esq. 


DIRECYORS. 
The Right Hon. Capt. Lord Viscount Ingestre, R.N., 
C.B., M.P. 


Capt.Thos. Dickinson,R.N. | Sir George Rich. 

Joseph Bishop, Esq. John Warrick, Esq. 

George Lee, Esq. Edmund Turner Watts, Esq. 

George Mann, Esq. John Wills, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

| B. Fooks, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Bauk of England, and Commercial Bank. 
PHYSICIAN. 
Sir James Eglintoun Anderson, M.D., M.R.LA., 
11, New Burlington Street. 

SURGEON. 

Chas. Ilderton Croft, Esq., 22, Laurence Pountney Lane. 
SOLICITOR, 

John Hayward, Esq., 2, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 

and Dartford, Kent. 

The Policies grauted by this Company cover Voyages 
of every description and service in every part of the 
Globe. The Premiums for Life Policies with permission 
to go any and everywhere without forfeiture, are lower 
than have ever hitherto been taken for such general risks. 

Deferred Annuities to Mariuers at very moderate 
Premiums. 

The Premiums for all General Assurances are based 
upon a new adjusted Table of Mortality. 

Ten per ceut of the Profits applied iu making provision 
for Destitute and Disabled Mariners. 

Joun Dawson, Resident Manager. 

Arthur Street East, London Bridge. 





Donald Mc Rae, Esq. 





ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 

been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
tury, and isso strongly recommended by the Faculty in this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
can be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. Assorr, 
Bow Brewery ;_his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; 
J. Srucker, Albion Hotel, Brighton; or from D, Lip- 


| DLE, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


rIXNHE PATENT COMPOSITE 

CANDLES.—These Candles burn without snuff- 
ing more brilliantly than the best Wax, and are cheaper 
in proportion to the light given than the commonest 
Tallow Candles. The Pateutees respectfully beg all 
purchasers toask in the shops simply for ‘*‘ PRICE'S 
PATENT CANDLES,” as many imitators have adopted 
the term ‘* Composite.’’ They are sold by most of the 
respectable Dealers throughout the Kingdom, and are 
supplied wholesale to the trade by EDWARD PRICE 
and Co. Belmont, Vauxhall, and by PALMER and Co. 


| Sutton Street, Clerkeuwell. 





ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spuriousimitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘‘ Winutam LazEnBy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so 
many years,and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH LAZENBY.”’ 
E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and ig 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 





PATTERN PLATE.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, Loudon, 
opposite the Bank of England.—The best wrought SIL- 
VER SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per 
ouuce; the Prince Albert's Pattern, 7s. 6d. per ounce. 
The articles may be had lighter or heavier, at the same 
price p r ounce, 
The Fiddle. 
12 Table Sp \ 
12 Des-ert ditto 2 









.| Prince Albert’s. oz.3.d. Ls. 
12 Table Spoons 40at7 6 .. 15 @ 
12 Dessert ditto26é 76.. 915 





12 Table Forks. 30 12 Table Forks.40 76.. 150 
12 Dessert ditto :0 if Dessert ditto26 76 915 
2 Gravy Spoons lo 2 GravySpoonsl2 76.. 410 
1 Soup Ladle. 1 1 SoupLadle. 12 76 410 


4Sauceditto..12 80.. 416 
4 Salt Spoons(stronggilt) 2 2 
I 310 


4 Sauce ditto 
4 Salt Spoons ( 








J b Slice..... & Viaks She@ccccccccccces 
12 Tea Spoons.. 1 + 3168)12 TeaSpoons.14 80. 512 
1 Pair SugarTongs ... . 0150| 1 Pair Sugar Tongs ..... 15 





| OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL 

DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, 
aud the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragrant White 
Powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable 
virtue, for strengtheuving, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar ; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lendsa 
salutary growth and freshness to the gums. It removes 


| from the surface of the teeth the spots of incipient decay, 


polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour wed the aspect of impurity the most pure and 
pearl-like whiteness ; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
infecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, CAU- 
TION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Pro- 
prietors’ Signature is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, thus—A. Rownanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
which is affixed to each Box, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, iu demy8vo. Price 12s. 
Oo EN: ; or, Traces of T ravel brought 
home * From the East.’ 
London: Jounw O.trever. Paoblisher 59, Pall Mall. 


NIGH'"’S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day. 
HE CHINESE. By J. F. Davis, Esq., 
F.R.S., Governor of Hong kong. A New Edition, 
- Mf. 


revised and enlarged. Vol 
Loudon: Caarces Kwront and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 




















Now Readv, with Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21: 
YACHT VOYAGE TO TE XAS 
AND. THE GULF OF MEXICO, daring the 
Year 1843. By Mrs. Hovsroun. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
N RK. DRUMMOND HAY’S 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS, 

Second Edition is Now Ready, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On August 31st will be tn No. XII. Post 8vo. 

rice 2s. 6 
HE LIVES OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL AND JOHN BUNYAN. 
By Rosert Sourney, LL.D. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORK ON ST. LUCIA. 
Published This Day, in 8vo. with Map, 12s. cloth, 
T. LUCIA: HISTORICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL. AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By Henry H. Breen, Esq. Thirteen Years a Resident 
in the Island. 
__London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMans. — 


yr. HOARE’ Ss NEW WORK “ON THE VINE. 
This Day is Published. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 
DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
of a NEW METHOD of PLANTING and 
MANAGING the ROOTS of GRAPE-VINES. 
By Criement Hoare. 
Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on the Cultivation of the 
Grape-Vine on Open Walls. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonemMans. 


IMPORTANT TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c. 

In a Few Days will be Published, iu 3 Vols. 
Price 21s. the Library Edition of the 
YSTERIES OF PARIS. 

By Evoene Sve. 
Embellished with 19 Steel Engravings. 

May be had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


Post 8vo. 





Just P ublishe ad, foolseap 8vo. Price 3s. Fd. cloth, 
HE ‘EAN TRIBUTE; 
THOUGHTS IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
The former chiefly suggested by Occasional Visits to the 
Coast. By the Rev. James Lawson, Me4. 

Vicar of Buckminster, Leicestershire. 

London : Hamitron, Apams, and Co.; J. S. Crosstey, 
Leicester, aud S. Ringe, Grantham. 


“SECOND ny eo OF DR. HOOK’ S SERMONS. 
Tu small 8vo. Price 7s. 6 
ERMONS on V: ARIOU Ss SUBJECTS. 
By Wavrer Farqunar Hoox, D.D. 

Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

Rivinerons. St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 

THE SERMON on the MODERATION of the 

CHURCH of ENGLAND may be had separately, 
Price 6d. or 5s. per Dozen. 


DR. MAGINN’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 
Illustrated by Gronce Crurksaank, 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 
OHN M 
THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
By: the late Wittiam Maoinn, LL.D. 
* Itistold with all the power which marked the pen of 
its lamented anthor.’’— Edinburgh Register. 
«* Johu Mauesty is certainly a powerfully told tale.’— 
Cambridge Advertiser. 
London ; Jo4n Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 





és 





Next Week, 3 vols. &vo. 2. 
HE LIFE OF REV. DR. “AN DREW 
BELL. 
Comprisiug the History of the Rise and Progress of 
the System of Mutual Tuition. 
VOLUME I. by ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Edited by Mrs. Sourary. 
VOLUMEs II. and III. by his SON, 
ev. C. C. Soutney, B.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; WrtttAM 
Brack woop and Sons, E dinburgh. 


Now Ready, and sent, free of Postage. ou application, 
CATALOGUE of EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS for the Use of Schools and Families, in- 
eluding the Works Published under the Sanction of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, and those 
issued by the Committee of General Literature and 
Educatiou appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge, aud adapted to the use of National 
and other schools. 
Londou ; Jonw W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE 
OF * BKAMBLETYE HOUSE.” 

Ina Few Days will be Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

M R. HORACE SMITH’S NEW 


WORK 
A Tale 


BY THE AUTHOR 


ARTHUR ARUNDEL. 
of the English Revolution, 


Also, Now noone at = a L ‘ibraries, 
THE VIC" 
OR, T iE WARD Room MESS. 
By M. H. Barker, Esq., ‘‘ The Old Sailor,’ 
II 


WIDOWS. 


3 vols. 


PARSONS AND 
By the Author of ‘* Peter Priggins,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
“+ Parsons and Widows’ well sustains the reputation 
of the author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ It certainly is the 
most sparkling and life-like-book of the season.’’— 
Weekly Chronicle. 
Henuy Couzugn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St, 





NEW —— BY THE REV. F. W. FABER. 
In small 8vo. Price 9s. 64 he 
IR LANCELOT; a Poem, in Ten 
Books. 
M.A. Rector of Elton, Hunts. 
Rivinerons, St. Panl's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 


1. THE STYRIAN LAKE, and other Poems. 7s. 6d. | 


2. THE CHERWELL WATER-LILY, and other 
Poems. 7s. 6d. 

3. SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS IN FOREIGN 
CHURCHES AND AMONG FOREIGN PEO- 
PLES. 8vo. l6s. 

4. TRACTS ON THE CHURCH AND HER OFFI- 
CES. 4s. 6d. 


* S( ‘OT TIS II BOZ.’ “ 


THE NEW - NOVE L BY THE “Ss 
HE YOUNG WIDOW, 


Is now Ready at every Library 

“Tt is one of the very best novels in 1 the Euglish 
langnage.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 

« So deep is the melancholy, and sorich the humour of 
the incidents, that there must be a ‘ Scotch Boz’ to have 
writteu them.’’—Hunt’s Journal 

‘* The uovel reader will peruse this work with an 
interest only second to that felt in the standard and elas- 
sical works of Sir Walter Scott.”’—Brightun Guardian. 

“It will become the key-stove of the arch on which the 
author will erect a lofty superstructure of future fame.”’— 
Morning Post. 

«* Power, feeling, and humour, are discernible in the 
* Young Widow "s and, among Tale writers, its author 
occupies a ae in the front rank.’’—Atheneum. 

New Works In THE Press. 
THE BLIND MAN AND HIs GUIDE. 
By the Editor of * The aaa 
In 2 vols, post Sv 
RIDES IN THE PYRE NE ES 
By Miss Sexina Bumaay, Author of ** Coombe Abbey.’’ 
Part III., being the Conclusion, 
IRELAND AND ITs" RULERS SINCE 1829. 
A Third Edition of Part 1. is in the Press. 
A Second Edition. 5s. 
EVENINGS OF A WORKING 
By J. Overs. 
The Preface by Cairses Drenens. 
T. C. Newsy, 72, Mortimer Strect, Cavendish S 


MAN. 


Square. 





8, New Burlington Street, 24th Aug. 1844. 
M& BENTLEY IS PREPARING 
I FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE satellite NEW WORKS. 
New Edition, 2 vols. at 8vo. with a Portrait of 
the Author. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, 
To which are now first added Remarks on Lord Ortord’s 
Letters — The Life of the Marquise du Deffind—The 
Life of Rachel Lady Russel — Fashionable Friends, a 
Comedy. By the Editor of ‘* The Letters of Madame 
du Deffand.”’ 

2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE FREE LANCE. Av Historical Romance. 
By Daniet M‘Carruv. Esq.. Author of *¢ Massaniello.’’ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell, Edited by Mrs, Mary 
Howrrr, 


4. 
LAST SERIES 
Tn 2 vols. post Bvo. 

THE ATTACHE ¢ or Sam Slick in England. 
pleting the Sayiugs and Doings of Mr, Slick. 
Author of ‘ The Clockmaker.”” 

5. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HAMPTON COURT. An Histurical Romance, 
Ricaarp Beytiey, New Burtington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty | 


NEW 


1. 

THE POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. Gore, Author 
of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,’’ ‘* The Dowager,’’ ‘* The 
Ambassador's Wile,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

9 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 
HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809; 
and au account of his Missions to the Courts of 
Madrid, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Secoud, and 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Brans- 

wick, aud the French Republic. 
Edited by his Grannson the third Earl, 
2 vols. 8vo. _ Portrait, &c. 


Com- 
By the 





8, New Burlington Street, 24th Aug. 1844. 
WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. BENTLEY. 


THE JILT. A Nov: “A By the Anthor of ‘* The 
Marrying Mau,’’ ‘‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’’&c.3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 

PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. 
Comprising the Persecutions of the Albigenses—The 
Inquisition—Tbe Lollards—The Vaudois or Waldeuses— 
Persecutions in Frauce, preceding the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, (1560-1572,) — Massacre of St. Bar 
tholomew—Persecutious in the Cevennes, and in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Ceuturies. 

By FREDERICK Suoser., Esq. 
—_— 8vo. 


a Story of the Land and 
Munro, Author of 
3 vols. pust 8vo. 


THE VOYAGE OF L IF B; 
the Ocean. By Groratana Cc. 
“ The Adventures of a Le; ne &ec.” 


of Miss CostELio’s 


Volumes ITI. and Iv. 
ENGLISHWOMEN,. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT 
Including: — Anastatia Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby — 
Margaret Dutchess of Newcastle — Elizabeth Percy, 
Dutchess of Somerset—Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisie 
—Elizabeth Cromwell and her Daughters-Mrs. Hutchiu- 
sou— Rachael Lady Russell—Mary Boyie, Countess of 
Warwick—Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland— 
“* La Belle Stuart,” Dutchess of Richmoud—Auue Hyde, 
Datchess of York—Sarah Datchess of Marlborough— 
Aune Jutchess of Monmouth, &c. 

With Numerous Portraits. 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


By the Rev. Faxpentce WitiraM Faber, | 





| of Work, iu Fashionable and Domestic 
) amples of different Styles. 
Translated from | 








HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. 82, wiil be Published on Saturday next ;— 
ConTENTS: 

1. Railroad Administration and Improvement, 

2. Coningsby. 

3. The Prize Comedy and Prize Committee. 

4. Collisious at Sea. 

§. Tithes. 

6. Beanmarchais and Sophie Arnault. 

7. Charles James Bishop of London. 

8. Mazzini, and the Ethics of Politicians, 

9. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices, 

Samvuer Crarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 





In 12mo. Price 3s. the Filth Edition of 
“JENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 
ft *,* The object of this Work (which is founded 
on the pric iples of imitation and frequent repe tition) is 
tu enable the pupil to do exercises from the first day of 
his beginning his Accidence. It is recommended by the 
Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an useful Work 
fur Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at the 
National Society's Training College at Che!sea. 
By Tuomas Kercuever Arnonp, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivincrons, St. Paul’s Charchy: ard, and W, epee Place; 
und Stmpxtn, Marsaats, aud ( 
Of whom my be had, the Same Auth: rs 
1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Heury’s Latin 
Book. In 12mo. Second Ejlition, 4s. 


THE CHEAPEST ITALIAN, ENGLISH, AND 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In 16mo., roan, Price 8s. 
EW POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES. 
By S. E. Perrons and Joun Davenport. 
The Three Languages in oue neat pocket volume, 





In 12mo. cloth, Price 5s. Secoud Edition, carefully 
revised aud corrected by the Author, 

NTRODUCTORY BOOK TO 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD of learning to 
Read, Write, and Speak a lavgnage in Six Months, 
Adapted to the German. Containias also, a Detiuition 
of all the German Declensious and Rules on the Gender 
of Substantives. 

By H. G. OLienporrr. 


Iu er —_ Price 5s. Seeond . rset revised, 
ect ted, enlarged and ii ed, 
VV ERY ENGLISHM AN. "HIS OWN 
GERMAN MASTER; or, the Shortest and 
Easiest Introduction to a Theoretical and Practical 
Kuowledge of the x in Language. 
By J.S. Retsenper, Ph. D 


Durav and Co. ete Booksellers, 47, Soho Square. 





ma dicated to her Most Gravious Majesty the Queen. 
N ITCHELL’S ILL USTRATED, 
| AUTHENTIC, POPULAR AND VALUABLE 
GUIDES. One Shilling each. 
Containing clear and ample Directions for all kiuds 
Use, and Ex: 


GUIDE TO FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND 
EMBROIDERY, 


Il. 
GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND 
CROCHET. 


Ill. 
GUIDE TO NOWMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND 
BABY’S WARDROBE, 

Here the most adrvit as well as the novice may find 
instruction, and the illustrations become silent but clever 
teachers of each pattern and design, either useful or orna- 
mental. Every lady in the three kingdoms should pos 
sess herself of these admirable little Works, Cer.aiuly 
no school should be without them; and asa present toa 
daughter, sister, or fiancée, what can be more welcome or 
more desirable ? 

Published by C. Mrtrcuenr, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. Loudon; and by order of any Bookse'ler. 

(O8SERVE MITCHELLS EDITIONS.) 





Just Published, nant Poc im Ediviou. Price Is. 
by Post, ls 
~ 71 . r 
R. CULVERW ELL'S GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
** Of aches and pains, both body and of mind, 
From appetites and passions overwrought, 
And other suffrings which te nervous feel, 
A plain intelli. ible’ view is giv 
Howwe should live, whateat, ahi at drink, what shun, 
To reach in health fuli three score years and ten’ 
SuERwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Canvaruo, (47, Fleet 
Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Manw, 39, Cornhill; 
and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand, 


Removed from ‘Birwinquam to 19, ~ Benners STREET, 
tira Street, Loudon, Just Published, the Thirteenth 
Edition, Price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
VHE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
Debility, &c. By R. aud L. Perry aud Co. Sur- 
geous, Loudon, Published by the A: a and Sold at 
their Residence; also by SrkAnGe. 21, Paternoster Rey, 
London. The Cordial Balm of Syriac am isa stimulant 
aud renovator in all Spasmo:lic complaints. Nervous 
Debility, ludigestion, Asthma, aud Consumption, = 
gradually aud imperceptibly removed by its use. and t 
whule system restored to a healthy state of orgauiz tiene 
Sold in bottles, Price Lls.and 33s. Perry’s Purilying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain 
remedy for Seorbutie Comp ainuts. of every description, 
Eruptions of the Skia, Pimples on the Face, and other 
disagreeable affections, the result ofan impure state of the 
blood, These Pills are perfectly free from mercury and 
other deleterious drugs, aud may be takeu with salety 
without interference with or Joss of time frou busiuess, 
aud ¢: 0 be relied upou in every iustauce. S ld in boxes, 
at 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and ils. by all Medicine Vendors. pi! 
London : Printed by Josera C Layron, of No. 320 suand, 
iv the County of Middlesex, Printer, at ihe Office 0 
Rosert Parmerand Josepu Crayton, No. 10, Crave 
Court, in the Parishof St. Dunstan’sin the West, a 
City of London: and Published by the : aforesaid ra 
sep CLAYTON, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Pre cine’ 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
aided 24th Aveusr 1344 





